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To Admiral Vernon' 8 Lady 


MADAM, 


1 LES EEC 79 S HIL E the Admiral is brave- 
— I 2 ly engag'd Abroad, as an In- 


7 . * IX 


ſtance of the Zeal with 


which I admire bis Conduct, to your 


protection I devote the ſubſequent 


Pages. Their Subject is to intro- 
duce into public Favour, the moſt 
exalted Beauties of the Female 


World; wherefore, as you are em- 


belliſh'd with every deſirable Effect of 
polite Education, you have a Right 
to claim them as an Offering due to 
your Merit. In the Admiral's Ab- 


3 


iv The DRDICATION. 


fence they may poſſibly divert the 
vacant Hours of a rainy Day, while 
they may perſuade others to ſearch 


after uſeful Knowledge. . 
The Admiral, as a Lover--as a De- 


| ſender of his Country, I admire ; and 
ou, Madam, in the Capacities « of a 
fineLady, attract our general Eſteem. 
That He may return in Safety, bleſt 


with Conqueſt and Glory; ; and that 


you may have the Comfort of ſceing 

him live many Years an Ornament to 

the Britiſh Nation, and a Favourite 
of his Prince and Countrymen, is the 


- fincere Wiſh of, Madam, 


Your moſt Obedient Servant, 


Wetenhall Wilkes. 


London, Feb. 11. 
1740· 1. 
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Plea ſures and Advana geg 


of Female Trrxxarunk. 
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7 he prudent val d 7 ers 
Than Titles, Figure, Shape and Dreſs ; 
But Merit ſtill by them is plac'd 

In Judgment, Knowledge, Wit and Taſte. 
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ESR F late in a Coffee- tha I acciden- 


| IN, whom, by way of Converſation, 


World, and at the ſame Time in 
Ridicule o ffer'd that not one Woman in 


Twenty, could write or dictate a Letter. This 


involy'd 


Capenvs and VANESSAS 


rally fell into Company with a 
few Gentlemen of Genius; one of 


introduc'd ſome Opinions in Pre- 
} judice of Learning in the Female 
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involy'd me in a Controverſy of great Concern; 


for, as the Ladies have Urbar been pleas'd to 
take my ſmall Labours into their Protection, I 


think it my Duty upon all laudable Occaſions 
ro appear in their Service and Intereſt. I offer d 


that it was highly ungenerous to Criticize on the 
incorrect Writing of the Fair, when by the 
Auſterity and Rudeneſs of our Sex they are ſo 
generally depriv'd of the proper Means to re- 
move ſuch Imperfections; and farther, declaring 


my Efteem for Female Learning, e LO 
prove the Neceſlity of it. 


By my oppoſite Party, Learning in Females 


was ſtrenuouſly oppos'd, and dogma ically cried 
down as a Motive rather to increaſe than to cor- 


rec their Levity and Haughtineſs. It was ar- 


ther inſiſted on, that the Needle and the W heel 


were the proper Weapons of Women; that fe. 


males were never in their own Sphere, ualeſs 


Sewing, Nurſing, or taking Care of their Hou- 
ſes; and that, according to the Spectalor, the 
Province of a Woman lay in her own Family, 


——altogether in Domeſtic Employments. 


I endeavour'd to prove the Embelliſhments of 
the Mind and the Attainment of uſeful Learning 
to be much berter Weapons for the Fair than 


_either the Needle or the W heel, and that ſuch 


Acquiſitions put them under no N eceftity of ne- 


glecting their Family Affairs. 


Another Objection advanc'd on tis Side was, 
that homebred Girls, who could write little more 


than their Names, were the ſafeſt from the Im- 


portunities of looſe young Fellows; for that their 


Addreſſes, being for the moſt Part deliver*d in 


the ſofteſt and moſt elegant Stile, might often 
prove too perſuaſive for Girls of Wit and Alacri- 


ty, vers d in the Myſteries of the Learned Wes 
an 


171 
and again, that Female Learning was of little 
Service to the Preſervation of Chaſtity, regular 
Affections, connubial Obedience, Humility, In- 
duſtry, Frugality, and ſuch like ſimple Virtues, 


which are the proper Ornaments of the Female 


8 „ 

My Anſwer to this Theis was that, Learning 
(which makes the Fair an Ornament to their own 
Sex, and the Admiration ot ours) qualifies them 
ro diſtinguiſh juſtly between Good and Evil, 
Virtue and Vice, Reality and Appearance, and 
leads them to a Diſquiſition of Truth; the Know- 
ledge of which Arms them againſt the Aſſaults 


of all unworthy Purſuits and Actions, and directs 
them ſafely to an happy Choice. I incline to 
believe that the Reaſon of Error being often mif* 
taken for Truth, proceeds from the want of im- 
partial Diligence in it's Search. Truth is a right 


Method of putting thoſe Notions or Images of 
Things (in the human Intelle&) into the ſame 


State and Order as their Originals hold in Na- 


ture: And this Truth is only to be found by 
Aſſiduity of good Reading — by a mature con- 
ſideration of Things themſelves, and not by any 


artificial Terms or dry, unpleaſant Inquiries into 


rigid Principles. They, who thus arrive at the 


Knowledge of Truth, muſt certainly have the 
. beft moral Security againſt Error. : 


A Reperition of all our Arguments would be 


too tedious for my preſent Deſign; but from my 


private Reflections on this Debate, (having coolly 


and maturely digeſted the Matter ſince) I have 


collected the following Thoughts, which I ſhall 
write down by incoherent Parcels, as they oc- 
currd. My Task ſhall be, with plain, unvarniſh'd 


Reaſoning, ſuitable to the Sincerity of my In- 


tention, to introduoe the Neceſſity of Female 
8 „ Learning, 


= - 


[8] 
Learning, by ſhewing the Inconveniences that 


generally attend the want of it; but, wherever 
I ſhall hint at thoſe Inconveniences, ſuch of the 


Female World, as are adorn'd with the Advan- 


tages of a polite Education, may be pleas'd to 
know that they are quite our of the Queſtion, 
In this Rank many ſhine, who in their Search 


after Knowledge, are happily crown'd with the 


Attainment of every deſirable Erudition ; and the 
Charms of whoſe Perſons yield to the Beauries 
of their Minds. I therefore hope that the Can- 
dor of ſuch my Female Readers will give Sancti 
on to my preſent Undertaking, 

Whether I have done my Subject Juſtice or no, 
it is neither poſſible or proper for me to deter- 
mine; but, ſince in the Conduct of all my Stu- 


dies, it has been my great Concern to pleaſe, im- 
prove, and vindicate the Fair, I flatter myſelf with 


the Thoughts of this ſmall Performance (though 


- the firſt of my Publiſhing in this Kingdom, ) ha- 


ving a Right to a favourable Reception, becauſe 
it is offer'd as a Tribute of my Eſteem. Preſents, 
though ever ſo inſignificant, receive a Value 
wen made the Offerings of Reſpect. 


The Neceſſity of Female — is the sub- 
je c of our future Enquiry z but it ſcems proper 
to premiſe the two Grand ObjetBong inſinuated 


agzinft 1 7 


Ir is mT up by ſome, that nothing can 


bea greater vign of a Female's Humility, and Mo- 


deſt v, than to acquieſce in ſuch Employments, 
and Exerciſes as Women are generally employ'd 
1:3 and not to aſpire at ſuch Knowledge as is 


ous out of her Sphere, and was never deſign'd 


or her. This in the ſubſequent Pages I ſhall 
— _ 3 


regularly and diſtinctiy anſwer. 


— 
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By others it is objected, that Learning is apt 


to make them vain and aſſuming. It is granted, 


that a Smattering in Science may have that Effect; 
but che Reading of uſeful and and well-choſen 


Books, (from which the Life, the Energy of 


Knowledge is to be collected, ) can never fo groſsly 
impoſe upon the Mind. The Perfection of our 


Nature is to know, that is, to be able to frame 


elcar and diſtinct Ideas, to form true Judgments, 


and ta deduce proper Conſequences; and ſuch 


Knowledge without Reading, without a nice 


Attention and frequent Application, is not to be 
attain'd. Then, if the Uſe and End of right 


Reaſoning be to have a right Notion and a tight 


Judgment of Things, to compare, to judge, and 
to act accordingly, Reading muſt never be held 


in the leaſt Contempt. The chief Work of 
Learning is to warm and activate the Soul in the 
Truth, to improve the Mind, 
to enlarge the Fate 
derſtanding. Thus the Mind is turnd to its 


__own Improvement, and properly qualified for 


the Rewards of Virtue. For this Reaſon, Ci- 
cero calls Miſdom the Princeſs and Guide of all 
other Virtues, and that wherein the Knowledge 


of gur Sovereign Good and the End of our Being 
conſiſt; as alſo the Choice of thoſe Means by which 


we may attain it. | 


For a Female to cultivate and adorn her Un- 


derſtanding in the Improvements of Learnin 

(I mean (uch as is ſuitable to her Sex) is a Matter 
vaſtly more worthy of her Attention than any 
external Graces ſne can poſſibly put on. It is a 
much more laudable Employment for her to 


ſpend ſome early Hours in ſuch Improvements * 
than in conſulting the Glaſs upon the State of 
her Health and Beauty. * muſt like wiſe be al- 


low'd, 
; | 


ties, and to rectify the Un- 


. 


low'd, that ſhe will receive more Profit and So- 


lid Pleaſure from Reading ingenious Authors, 


than in wearing out the Morning in ranging in 
Order, her Eſſences, Perfumes, Combs, Poma- 


tums, Waſhes, Patches, Cc. and in placing 


and unplacing the Trinkets of the Toilet; all 
which make up no more than Contrivance in 
Folly, and Confuſion in Order. 


Nothing can come into the Account of diſ- 


creet Recreation, that does not produce ſome- 
what of future Pleaſure or Profit as well as pre- 
ſent Delight. Reading conveys to us very ſen- 
ſible Pleaſure for the preſent; it extends our 


Faculties and improves them, and in a great 


Meaſure lengthens out our Lives, by turning 
all the Parts of them to our Advantage. The 


Intellect is a very grateful Soil; but then, 
like a Field, it requires Manuring; for want of 
which the moſt pernicious Weeds and Flowers 


of the wildeſt Growth are bred in the richeſt 


Soil. By the Spectator (N. 554) the human 


Soul is compar'd to a rough Diamond, which 
requires Art, Labour and Time, to poliſh it. 


Senſual Pleaſures rather ſtupify than divert or 


improve; they play upon the Organ, and dull 


the Appetite: The Repetition of them is inſipid 
and the Remembrance of them is irkſome, but 


thoſe of the Underſtanding are of a more re- 
find Nature, intenſe and never to be remov'd. 
All the empty Spaces of Life, which to the 


idle ſeem tedious and burtbenſome, would, if 
employ'd in Reading, and in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge, become both Pleaſant and Profi- 


table. 5 58 1 
L remember to have read the Characters of 
many fine Ladies, who had all the Philoſophers 


untranſlated for the Ornaments of their — 
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and who valued Themſelves more upon their Pro- 


greſs in Learning than all their other Charms. 
By this they were enabled to look into the 
Hiſtory of paſt Ages, and to learn the Methods 
of Divine Providence over the Frame and Con- 


ſtitution of Nature; and by Reading the Works 


of ancient Sages, they diſcover'd the Excellen- 
ces of Wiſdom and Virtue, and fortified their 
Minds by the Strength of their Precepts, the 
Strictneſs of their Rules, and the ſublime Doc- 


trines of Piety, which they with ſo much Ele- 


gance recommended. Among thoſe Heroines the 


Glorious Queen Elizabeth was univerſally diſtin- 


8 and was in this, as in many other Re- 


ſpects, equally worthy to be admir'd and imitated, 
The Ladies of this Age are as capable as they 


were, and have as great a Deſire to be thought 


| Polite as they had. They have likewiſe eaſier 
| Accels to extenſive Knowledge, becauſe fo many 


ancient Authors are faithfully and learnedly 
tranſ}ited into their Native Language. What 


then 1s the Reaſon that ſo many of them are not 


really ſo? What is the Obſtacle? Are they 


ſtartled ar the Undertaking, or is it the Singularity 


of the Thing? Is an ingenious, well-bred Wo- 
man ſuch a Prodigy? Are the Ladies of this 


Age apprehenſive of being ſtar'd at or admir'd 


for being (0? If the Reputation of thoſe Ladies, 
which has ſo long ſurviv d them, be approv'd of, 


why is not their Example follow'd ? Imitation 
is a Debt we owe to every Thing we praiſe. 
Such Females then muſt be greatly overſeen, 
who ſo exactly imitate every ſtart- up Faſhion, 


and at the ſame Time neglect what moſt deſerves 
Imitation. _ 1 185 e 
I do not recommend it as abſolutely neceſſary 
for a young Lady to puzzle herſelf with French, 
B 2. Italian, 
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[ 12 ] 
Italian, Latin, or any other Foreign Language» 
becaulc ſhe may meet with fufficient Amuſement 


and Iaſtruction in her own: Beſides, as it is 


Engliſh, that one Educated and Living in England 
muſt have conſtant Uſe of, it is obvious to think 


that to be the Language ſhe ought chiefly to 
cultivate, that which ſhe ought critically to ftu- 


dy and endeavour to get a Facility, Clearneſs and 
Elegance to expreſs herſelf in. Among the an- 


cient Romans, all Perſons of Figure and Rank 
Were daily employ'd in learning the Beauties of 
their Mother-tongue; and to the Greeks (who 
were a very Learned People) all Speech was Bar- 
barous but their own. „ 


To Read well is the firſt and greateſt Article 


in a young Lady's Education, There is a cer- 
tain Beauty and Harmony of Voice requir'd in 
Reading, which without a nice Attention and 


cloſe Application is not to be obtain'd. The 


Art of it lies in placing the Emphaſis, in giving 
the proper Accent to every Word, and in vary- 

ing the Voice according to the Nature of the 
Sentence. Towards the graceful Performance 

of this the following Rules may be of Uſe. 


I hope I ſhall be pardon'd for introducing in- 


to this Eſſay a few Paragraphs from a Pamphlet 


entitled, a Letter of Genteel and Moral Advice to 


a young Lady * &c. which J publiſh'd in Dub- 
lin laſt Winter, My principal Reafon for fo 
doing ariſes from my knowing of very few of 
thoſe Pamphlets being in this Kingdom, and 
from my Deſire to communicate every Product 

of my Studies to ſuch of my Female Readers as 


are willing to improve in Virtue and Know- 


The 
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The moſt obvious Points to be obſerv'd in 
Reading are thoſe Six; a Comma („), a Semico- 


lan (z) a Colon (:) a Period (.), a Note of 


Interropation ()) and a Note of Admiration (I). 


At a Comma you are to (top ſo long as you may 
deliberately ſay One; at a Semicolon ſo long 3 


you may repeat --One, Two; at a Colon ſo long 
as you may repeat -- One, Two, Three; at a Pe- 
riod as long as you may repeat —»One, Two, 


Three, Four; at a Note of [nterrogation (that is 
where a Queſtion is ask'd) you are to ſtop the 
ſame Space of Time as at a Colon, and to raiſe 
your Voicea little. At a Note of Admiration you are 
to do the ſame. Jerks and Starts of the Voice in 
Reading deſtroy the Senſe; wherefore make your 


Stops and Pauſes regular as the Points direct. 


All who underſtand Nice Reading muſt know, 
that, by miſplacing the Accent & or Emphaſis, 
the Meaning of the whole Sentence may be in- 


verted, The fineſt Ornaments of an Oration 


appear dull and feeble when the Rules of grace- 
ful Reading are neglected. Let the Sound of 
your Voice in Reading be the fame as it is in 
Speaking. Pronounce every Syllable diſtindt 
and clear, and carefully avoid a drawling Tone. 
Never pronounce a Word before you have ſpell'd 
15 every Syllable of it in your Mind. | Never read 


louder than to be heard by thoſe you are Read- 


ing to. Your Voice ſhould always humour the 
Senſe. In the Reading of a News-Paper, or the 


Relation of any thing that has been done, the 


ad hc 2 * 2 22 114 9 83 + 4 8 4 5 


The raiſing or falling of the Voice on a certain Syllable 
in a Word is call'd the Accent; and the Streſs or Force of 
Voice laid on a particular Word in a Sentence is call'd the 
Empbaſit. The Emphatical Word gives the Beauty or Spirit 
to the whole Sentence, bequſe it ſhews the chief Deſign of 


the Author. 


Accents 
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[ 14 ] 
Accents muſt be varied very little; but where the 
Subject is affecting or perſuaſive, the manner of 
ronouncing mult be more ſtrong and paſſionate. 
here the Senſe is Grave and Solemn, let your 


Voice be more ſlow, and pronounce every Word 


more diſtinctly; but, where the Subject is ſome 
eaſy and pleaſant Matter, a more ſpeedy Pro- 


nounciation is allow'd, To read too faſt is al- 


ways a greater Fault than to read too ſlow. 


Avoid Uniformity of Voice, as if you were run- 
ning over a meer Catalogue of ſingle, diſunited 
Words. Liſten with Attention to Perſons who 
read well —— obſerve their manner of pronoun- 
cing, and mark every place where they alter the 
Sound. By imitating them you will learn a 
graceful Cadence of Voice, and will be ſecur'd 
againſt any ſelf-pleaſing or unhappy Tone, Be 
like wiſe defirous to read in the Preſence of ſuch 
as have a Muſical Ear, and take Pleaſure in being 
inform'd and corrected by them, Many are the 
Advantages that ariſe from Tranſcribing. By it 


true Spelling and Pointing will be made Fa- 


miliar to you. It will imprint the Subject on 

your Memory, and will fo fix your Attention 

to the Author's Method, that you will take in 
his various Beauties with the greateſt Eaſe and 

Pleaſure. I adviſe all young Perſons never to At- 
tempt the Reading of Poetry before they can read 
Proſe diſtinctly, and with a true Obſervance of 
all the Stops. In Reading Engliſh Verſe, every 
Word mult be pronounc d with its natural Ac- 
cent, as in Proſe; with theſe two Allowances, 
firſt, at the end of every Line, though there be 
no Stop, make a ſhort Pauſe to give Notice that 
the Line is ended; Secondly, if any Word in 
the Line happens to have two Sounds, chuſe to 
give that Sound to it which moſt favours the 


Metre 


Voice. . : 
J have again involv'd myſelf in a Neceſſity of 


11 
Metre and the Rhime. The Senſe of the Au- 
thor muſt be humour'd in Verſe as in Proſe, by 
Reading ſwift or flow, according to the Variety 
of the Subject, without affecting to add new 
Muſic to the Lines by an unnatural Tone of the 


asking Pardon of all literate Females, for preſum- 
ing to give ſuch familiar Advice; but in ſuch 


Places as it may be wanted, an Obſervance of 


thoſe Rules will greatly enable a Lady to read 


any Evgliſh Author. When a young Perſon has 


advanc'd in the Purſuit of being inform'd, and has 


likewiſe, with an humble Deſire of improving in 
Knowledge, been reconcil'd to the pleaſing Fa- 
tigue of Study, the Labour is half over — the 
Conqueſt half obrain'-d.  _ 


The Solidity of Pleaſure between the know- 


ing and unknowing World muſt naturally be re- 
folv'd from ſerious Reflections on this important 
Topic. „„ 1 = 


Such Sallies of ſhort-liv'd Mirth, as proceed 


from public Diverſions, are generally of fo vio- 
lent a Nature that, like a Blaze of Thorns, 
they ſuddenly conſume themſelves ; and ſeldom 


fail to leave a ſullen Heavineſs — a Fatigue and 
Dejection of Spirits behind them: Bur the De- 


lights which flow from the well-rim'd Reading 
of well-choſen Books are pure, ſolid, and laſting. 
Though Company and gay Recreations are the 


general Cordials for dejected Minds; yet there 


is a kind of pleafing Penſiveneſs that accompa- 
nies Reading — a Retreat from the Tumulrs of 


overbearing Paſſions, from which a Conſolation 
flows that ſtrengthens the Faculties, and enlar- 


ges the Mind beyond any Thipg that can pro- 
ceed from Mirth, f 5 „ 
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The Underſtanding is the moſt elevated Fa- 


culty of the Soul, and is employ'd with greater 
and more conſtant Delight than any ofthe other: 


So that, if rhe Underſtanding be well inform'd, 
the moral Conduct of the W 

right; but irregular and inconſtant, if the other 
be weak and deluded. 3 85 þ 5 


It is falſely and rudely aſſerted by ſeveral, that 
there is no ſuch thing in Nature as a Woman's 
Soul. This dogmatical Abſurdity might be 
eaſily confuted; yet with Concern I tell it, that 
too many young Ladies are brought up as if that 
Aſſumption were true, there is ſuch an expenſive - 


Care taken about their Bodies, They are for 


the firſt ſeven Years thought unfit for Inſtruction; 
and fo their little Paſſions ſprout up without 
Controul. When their Reaſon begins to ſparkle, 
they are led into the Dreſſing Room to be 
taught the Myſteries of the Glaſs and the 
Secrets of the Toilet; where they immediately 
learn which Waſh clears the Complexion, 
which preſerves and which repairs it; and thus 
Beauty becomes the firſt Object of their Care. 
As their Vears advance, according to the Im- 
er in the Dancing- School, at Plays, 
Balls, Opera's, Ridotto's, c. their Paſſions in- 
creaſe with their Vanity, and grow above all 
Reſtraint. Thus Folly of Courſe becomes their 
Guide, and Levity their Companion. New, 
What can be expected from a young Lady ſo 
brought up in Eaſe — in the Gaudy Amuſe- 
ments of high Life, and in an utter Ignorance of 


ſerious Inſtructions? 


be fatal Source of all Female Miſmanage- 


ments, and the true Origin of all their Failings is 


bad Education; and to be brought up in the 
Study of Dreſs —— and the Neglect of Reading, 


Can 


ill is pure and up- 


L171 
can bear no ſofter Name. Politeneſs does not 


conſiſt in Dancing, Dreſs, or in the various 
Ceremonies of Viſiting, but in the Improve- 


ment of Reaſon; in ſuggeſting to the Mind 


what is wiſe and pure; in helping us to diſcover 


and ſubdue every vain Paſſion of our Hearts and 


every falſe Judgment of our Minds: But bad 


Impreſſions on Youth are like Halian Poiſons 
tnat Work for Years after they are taken; and 


the Miſtakes in Education (ſuch as to be Nursd 


up in Pride and Delicacy, in Eaſe and Vanity, in 


Faiey and Luxury and the other Errors attend- 


ing high Life), like an Error in the firſt Con- 
coction, ſpread their obnoxious Influences through 
all the ſucceeding Scenes of Life. 


Since Women as well as Men have intelligent 
Souls, why ſhould they be debarr'd from the 


Improvement of them? If it were intended by 


Nature, that Man ſhould Monopolize all Learns 
ing to himſelf, why were the Muſes Female, 


who (as Orpheus obſerves in his Hymn, Muſ. 


were the Miſtreſſes of all the Sciences, and the 
Preſidents of Muſic and Poetry? Since Heaven 
has not deny'd the Faculty of thinking to the 
Female World, why ſhould they be confin'd to 
low and homebred Studies? We muſt allow 
rhar, as there are ſome Sromachs which can only 


_ digeſt light Delicacies, fo there are ſome Minds 


which can apply themſelves only to the Study of 
ealy Truths, and thoſe adorn'd with perſuaſive 


Eloquence: For all Perſons therefore, before 
they ſer themſelves upon any ſublime Enquiries, 
it is neceſſary they ſhould examine their own 


Abilities, and try what Objects their Underſtand» 


ings are able to deal with; bur nothing can be 
more reaſonable, than that Women as well as 
Men fhould haye Light enough to guide them to 


the. 
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the Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight 


of their own Duties. They have an equal Right 


to furniſh themſelves with ſolid and uſeful Know- 


ledge; and, ſince the Beauties of the Mind are 
fo often requir'd to ſecure rhe Conqueſt that 


their Eyes have made, it would be cruel and un- 


juſt to exempt them from ſuch additional Orna- 


ments, as even Time can have no Influence on, 


but to improve and to embelliſh them. 


As it may be affirm'd, that for the moſt Part 
there is a finer Senſe, a nicer Taſte, a readier 
Apprehenſion, a clearer Mind, and a gentler Diſ- 


poſition in the Female Sex, than ours, it is not 
to be queſtion'd but that, if thoſe Tempers were 
rightly improv'd by proper Studies, they would 
make a greater Figure in Learning, and be more 


eminent Inſtances of an exalted Piety, than are 
found among the Generality of Men. If they 


were but allow'd this Privilege, I greatly ſul- 
pect they would often prove our Superior s. 
Though Self-Admiration always Eclipſes the 


Luſtre of a Lady's Beauty, yet in them Emu- 


lation is highly commendable, ſo far as it is ſup- 
ported by eſſential Merit; wheretore it is not 
fair to deny them the Means of examining and 
judging what in reality is ſo. Such an Impo- 
ſition may be attended with pernicious Conſe- 
quences; for to all judicious and candid Perſons 
it is evident, that the more contracted and unem- 
ploy'd the deliberating and directing Power of the 
Mind is, the more liable is the elective to un- 
worthy Purſuits and diſcommendable Options. 
That Female, who has no other Excellencies 


to value herſelf upon, will be proud of her Fa- 


mily, Fortune, Beauty, Fc. and thoſe Exrernals 
are ſufficient to ſwell her with Vanity enough 


to put in her Claim for univerfal Eſteem, She 


not 


* 
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not knowing that ſuch volatile Conceits will 
enervate her Mind, debauch her Reaſon, and de- 


face her Behaviour with Self-love and Arrogance, 
expoſes herſelf ro the Compliments, Adulation, 
Impertinences, and deluding Gallantries of Rakes, 


Fops and Beaux: W hereas ſhe who has obtain'd 
a well-inform'd and diſcerning Mind, ſees through 
and deſpiſes all the fruſtrate Artifices that may be 
us'd to ſubvert her Honour and Virtue. e 
Again, ſhe, who underſtands wherein the 


Perfections of human Nature conſiſt, will lay 


out her Invention and Endeavours in the Attain- 


ment of ſuch Perfections; but ſhe who wants 
Judgment to compare between Reality and 


Appearance, is apt to take up with the firſt 
Objects that offer, if they bear any plauſible 


Reſemblance to what ſhe defires. Nor can any 


other be juſtly expected than that when a young 


Lady is taught to value herſelf upon her Dreſs, 


Beauty, Fortune, or any other outward Graces, 
| ſhe ſhould (as her Judgment is weak and unim- 


prov'd) at once be dazzled with Finery, and fall 


in with the Vain and the Gay, who are gene- 


rally attended with ſo much Admiration and 


Courteſy. Hence it appears chat Ignorance and an 
Illiterate Education are the Prime Motives to all 


the imprudent Choices of the Fair, and that Imi- 


tation and Cuſtom eſtabliſh them for Habits, An 
Application to Vanity evigorates the Intellect 
— deſtroys the Contexture and Frame of any 
Mind; and then an habitual Indiff:rence renders 
it incapable of any Heroic Acquirements, until at 


laſt it becomes as frothy. and volatile as the 


Things it conyerſes with, Where then is the 


great Surprize when ſuch Young Ladies as are 
thus brought up are unhappy. in their Choices, 


and are ready to receive. for their Husbands, 
C2 _. Rakes, 
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Rakes, Fops, Butterflies and Beaux; who, 


though they may make Gay and Modiſh Com- 


panions, frequently leave Entail'd upon their 
Wives and Families the pernicious Conſequences 


of a diſſolute, licentious Life? Ir would not be 
fair to expect that they ſhould diſlike Vanity and 
Finery in Men, ſince they are taught to admire 


both in themſelves. 
A Woman that prefers the Ornaments of her 


Body to thoſe of her Mind is incapable of re- 
ceiving the Life and Spirit of Piety. That de- 
prav'd Temper is attended with a thouſand Fol- 


lies, and renders the whole Courſe of a Female's 
Life, her Converſation and Solitude, her Buſi- 


neſs and Diverſions, her Hopes and Fears, her 
Taſte and Pleaſures, all ſuitable to it. 


The Neglect of Reading gives Life to every 


idle Temper, ſupports every trifling Paſſion, 
and keeps the Mind from ail Thoughts of a pru- 
dent, uſeful Conduct. The Revd. Mr. Lau * 
obſerves that, as Conſideration is the only Eye of 
#he Soul; and, as the Truths of Religion can be ſeen 
by nothing elſe, ſo whatever raiſes a Levity of 
Mind — a trifling Spirit, renders the Soul in- 
capable of ſeeing, apprehending and reliſhing the 
Doctrines of Prety. 5 


A Spirit devoted to Pleaſures and Diverſions, 


or meanly ſubject to Lazineſs and Sloth, is a 


Slave to every Paſſion in its turn, and by a ſu- 


pine Ignorance is led aſtray into the Neglect of 
cvery neceſſary Duty. Eb, | 


It is confeſs'd that the Integrity of Perſons who 
know but little engages us to overlook that 


wherein they ignorantly tranſgreſs; but no Fol» 


ly can be more indecent or inglorfous than a 


ht 
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that Querulouſneſs —— that Delicacy of Tem- 
per t which many Ladies affect, and miftake for 


from the ſame Original proceed their Levity and 


Inconſtancy, than either of which nothing can 
give greater Evidence of a weak, injudicious 


Levity, Gay without Vanity, affable without 
Flattery, and grave without Formality. It cor- 


tice of what we know, and thereby to approve 


ws This Temper 1s deſcrib'd in the Toy-Shop and ſeveral 
—_ cc 5 8 
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ſtupid, ſupine Indifferenee to Learning and Po- | 


| lireneſs, What is it but the want of Learning 


that often makes Female Converſation fo petu 
lant, inconſiderate, cenſorious or infipid, and 
renders their Solitude fo infupportable? What 


Days, and lets ſuch a conſiderable part of their 


Time lye heavy on their Hands? Surely, they 
can't charge Learning with either. A prudent, 


well-read Woman is Abroad both uſeful and 


agreeable, and at Home ſhe can entertain herſelf: 
But what a reſtleſs, trifling Piece of Furniture is 


an illiterate Female in a Rainy-Day ! Her Un- 
derſtanding is over-run with Weeds; and, let 


her Appearance be ever fo graceful, ſhe at beſt. 
turns out but like a Tulip in a Garden — which 
carries all its Beauties without, and is good for 


| 
A 
is it that makes them have fo many dull half | 
| 
| 
N 


nothing within. 


* - 


From the Flattery of external Objects ariſes 


a Piece of nice Breeding and Grandeur; and 


Mind: But the noble Effects of Learning are 


vaſtly more Generous and Sublime. It models i 


and rectifies our Inclinations ; it directs us how 
to be merry without Folly, chearful without 


re&s our Paſſions, and ſtrengthens our Reſoluti- 
ons: It conforms our Diſpoſitions to the Prac- 


ourſelves 


9 
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ourſelves to the Divine Author of Knowledge. 
Nov, to the end that this great Deſign may be 


the better purſued and effectually obtain'd, our 


Under ſtandings are thereby made clear and com- 
prebenſive, as well as our Affections regular, and 
our Knowledge able to govern our Zeal. We 
are directed by Learning to make frequent and 
exact Enquiries into our own Hearts, that by 


fuliy underftanding the Weakneſs of human Na. 
ture, we may be the better able to bear with its 


Defects, and by the moſt prudent Methods to 
procure. its Amendment, It likewiſe ſets open 
ro our View the Dignity and Excellence of our 
oven Souls, and inſtructs us how to keep up their 


Character. Thus we are brought to a compleat 
Government of ourſelves, to rule our Paſſions 


9 to Reaſon — not according to Hu- 


mour. Learning repreſents Virtue in all her 
Charms and native Lovelinels. It joins the 
Strictneſs of Philoſophy to the Sweetneſs of Hu- 


manity; both which together being improv'd 


and heighten'd by Grace, are the principal In- 
a yegunr © 46, Make up an accompliſh'd 


hriftian, Now js it reaſonable. that the Fe- 


male Sex ſhould be depriv'd of the Means where- 
by to purchaſe that great Character? Nothing 
can be more unjuſt nothing more ungenerous. 


Such Men as argue againſt Learning in Wo- 


men, can conſider them in no other View, than 


as ſo many toſs d- out, empty, vain Creatures, fit- 


ted up to allure and gratify their Paſſions; and 
what can be a baſer Affront or greater Indignity 


offered to ſo noble a Part of the Creation? They 
are abus'd and injur'd when they are told that 
any thing could be an Ornament in the wiſeſt of 
Men that would not likewiſe be an Ornament 
in them. N 5 | 
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The Wheel, Needle, or any other innocent, 
uſeful Work may help to preſerve a ſedate Frame 
of Mind, and to quicken its Averſion to Sloth 
and Idleneſe; but nothing can ſo well ſecure it 
from fooliſh Paſſions, as Reading the Works of 


thoſe who have Labour'd in the Study of Wiſ- 


dom, and gathering Experience from their good 
Example. 30 Ho 
The Education of Women is of the utmoſt 


Importance to human Life; for, as they are the 
Miſtreſſes of Families, and are intruſted with the 


grounding of the firſt Principles in the Chil- 


dren of both Sexes, ſo Women of good or bad 
Education can do as much Good, or as much 
_ Miſchief in their own Sphere as good or bad 
Men can doin the greateſt Buſineſs of Life. To 
ſtrengthen this Aſſumption, it will appear upon 
the niceſt Enquiry, that the Soundneſs or Folly 
of our Minds is in a great meaſure owing to the 
Principles we imbib'd from our Mothers; who 
generally in the Nurſery communicate all their 
Excellences or Defects to their tender Offspring. 
Ihe firſt Impreſſions frequently ſtick the cloſeſt. 


The Opinion is taken from Socrates, that, as 


we call our firſt Language our Mother Tongue, 


ſo we may as juſtly call our firſt Tempers our 


| Mother — Tempers; for they have the firſt 
forming of our Bodies and our Minds. Co- in- 
_ cident to this are theſe Lines of Mr. Dryden. 


0 Children, like tender Oziers, take the Bow - HIS 


1 « And, as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow-: 


„% For what we learn in Touth, to that alone 
„% In Age we are by ſecond Nature prone. 


Whatever Levity of Mind may be obſerv'd in 
the Female World, is not at all owing 5 the 
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Principles of their Nature, but to the Principles 


that are wrought into them by adeprav'd Edu- 


cation: Vet, if that rude and falſe Aſſumption 
of Female Tempers being naturally vain and 
light were granted, how blameable muſt that 
| Education be, which, inſtead of correcting or 


removing ſuch Weakneſſes, ſeems rather to be 


artfully contrived to ſtrengthen and increaſe 
their Folly? e 


How greatly then is the World infatuated, 
when the Generality of People conſpire to make 


the moſt delicate Part of the Creation fleep in 
Ss and to give up all their Thoughts to 
anity z to the various Arts of improving their 
Dreſs; to the different Ceremonies of imperti- 


nent Viſits, and to the idle Entertainments and 


Diverſions that are invented to chouſe them out 
of their Caſh and Wit together? 5 

If it were bur univerſally conſider'd, that Wo- 
men have as great a Share in the rational World 


as Men have, and that they have as much Rea- 
{on to aſpire at the higheſt Virtues and Accom- 
pliſhments as the graveſt and wiſeſt Chriſtian 


Philoſophers; how many Bleſſings and Orna- 
ments might we reaſonably expect from the Fair 


Sex, who are form'd by their natural Tempers 
to all Goodneſs and Tenderneſs, and fo adapted 


by the Brightneſs and Clearneſs of their Minds, 


to admire and imitate every thing that is Polite, 


Virtuous and Divine! an > 
It is a moſt lazy and ignoble Careleſſneſs to 


underyalue the Pleaſures and Adyantages of Lear- 
ning, or to negle& the Improvement of Know- 


| ledge to the Ends for which it was given. The 
ſureſt way to purchaſe Happineſs, muſt be to let 


as little of our Time as poſſible flip away unob- 


ſerv'd or unimproy'd; and it is alſo a General 
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Rule, that we can never be in the true poſſeſſion 
of human Life, but when we are in the Satis ſac- 


tion of ſome innocent Pleaſure, or in the puiſuit 
of ſome laudable Acquirements. How far the 


Pleaſures of a ſtudious Life ſurpaſs the moſt re- 
fined Diverſions and the gayeſt Scenes of Mirth, 
have already ſhewn, 


She; whoſe Mind is embelliſh'd with ſound and 
uſeful Learning, when bleſt with a Virtuous 
Humility, is the beſt bred and beſt remper'i—— 
adorn'd with Thouſands of engaging Charm 
moſt happy in herſelf, and moſt agreeable and 


Beneficial to all ſhe converſes with. 


Learning appears moſt amiably Refin'd, 


end Join d with Virtue in a Female Mind. 


No Emulation ſits more graceful on a Lady' E 
Breaſt than that of converſing and correſponding 
correctly; nor is any part of Female Education 


more genteel and neceſſary. I have been ho- 
mur'd with the Correſpondence of ſome Ladics, 


whofe Letters would bear the niceſt Examinati- 


on. They were Writ in a True Spirit of Ele- 
gance and Juſtneſs of Stylez with Humour and 


Alacrity ; Eaſe and Freedom, and were clear of 


all Symptoms of Affectation or Labour. I often 


take pleaſure in reading them over, and Hill di- 


cover new Beauties, in fayour of Virtue, Learn- 
ing and Humility. _ 


On the contrary, there can ſcarce be a greater 


Defect in a Female, than the want of Ability how 


to expreſs herſelf well either in Speiking or 


Writing, without a Repetition of bald and poor 


Phraſes to ſupply the place of Connexion, Pro- 


_ priety, and Order. 


48 Share of Vanity ſeldom ſits uneaſy on 
the Fair Sex; which makes 1 me often admire 
how 


wt 
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how theit Emulation tan ſleep in an Affair of 
ſuch Importance, and that all their Endeavours 


are not laid out to come up to the Character of 
thoſe Ladies, whoſe Acquiſitions are fo frequent- 


ly repreſented in all their Luſtre. Mr. Addiſon 


X elegantly reduces all Superiority that one Per- 


ſon cas have over another to the Notion of Quality; 
vhich conſidered at large, is either that of For- 


tune, the Body or Mind. The firſt conſiſts in 
Birth, Title or Riches; the ſecond in Health, 
Strength, or Beauty; and the third has its Riſe 
from Wiſdom, which is the Knowledge of 


Truth, direQing a Judgment and Rule of hu- 
man Actions, and whoſe Employment is Virtue. 


The Death-Bed ſets the Emptinefs of the two 
firſt in a true Light. Then Birth, Wealth 
and Honours — Health, Strength, and Beauty, 
lye under the meaneſt Circumſtances. of human 
Nature; but the Benefits of Knowledge, and a 


. ee Obedience to the Laws of Purity and 


irtue will meet with eternal Rewards fuitable 
to the Excerciſe of them here. Hence it ap- 
pours that the Beauties of the Mind are vaſtly 


ſuperior to thoſe of the Body. Then is it not 
ſtrange, that the Faſhions take up ſo much of the 
Ladies Thoughts, and that the generous Im- 
provement of their Minds ſhould be fo ſupinely 
rejected ? With great Deference to the Sex I 
ſpeak: But the only way I can account for it, 


is this When ſuch miſtaken Ladies look into 


their Minds, they find ſo many Diſorders to be 


4 


rectify d, and fo many Wants to be ſupply'd, that 
Tt repairing 


they are ſtartled at the Thoughts o. 
ſo many Defects; and ſo, being aſham'd to con- 
feſs their Ignorance, they inadvertently fink in- 
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to many Female Weakneſſes. In this Caſe it is 
often a diſagreable Civility to attempt letting 

in the Rays of Underſtanding upon ſuch Minds 
as are uſed to ſubſiſt in the Dark. That would 
be (as an eminent Modern obſerves) like open- 
ing Day-Light upon a Neſt of Owls. 


However, there is ſtill one Method left to re- 


move ſuch DefcEt:, and to obtain the good and 

polite Qualities of the rational World; and that 

is to throw off all Prejudice and Self-Conceir, 
to put on an earneſt Deſire of being improv'd, 


and to take an Averſion to Ignorance and Ob- 


ſtinacy. If a Young Lady thus prepar'd will 
fit down and read with Attention Learned and 


Eloquent Authors, and ſet them before her as 


Patterns for her Daily Imitation, ſhe will by 
_ pleaſing Degrees be taught to know wherein, 
according ro its ſeveral Subjects and Deſigns, 
the Skill and Graces of a handſome Narrative lye. 


Thus ſhe will acquire rrue Ideas of Eloquence 


—— thus ſhe will learn the Purity of Language, 
and be able ro ſpeak clearly and perſuaſively 


on any Subject. 


Some Ladies are apt to imagine themſelves 
well read, when they run over a parcel of Plays, 


light Poems, Romances and Novels; but here 
they greatly impoſe upon themſelves. Such 


Reading is indeed allowable, and innocently en- 
tertaining; but unleſs great Care be taken, in- 


ſtead of fortifying and improving the Genius 
it rather forwards it in the purſuit of Folly, and 


palls its Reliſh for ſublimer Truths. Theſe 
volatile, amuſing Works, muſt be read ſparing+ 
ly, and with great Caution; otherwiſe ſuch Parts 


of them as are not ſtrictly ty'd down to Sedate- 


_ neſs, will inculcate ſuch light, oyer-gay Noti- 
ons, as may by unpercceiv'd Degrees ſoften and 
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miſlead the Underſtanding. But the peruſal of 


Judicious Authors puts Ladies in the way of In- 
genious Converſation, and of exalting all their 


Pleaſures by refining them; It will enable them 
to form adequate Ideas of the Dignity of their 
own Natures; it will regulate their Affections, 


enliven their Spirits, and enlarge their Proſpects: 
| Whereas Ignorance, Pride and Levity, are inſe- 
_ parable Diſeaſes of the Mind, which, like a Com- 


plication of Corporeal Diſtempers, Nouriſh and 


Foment one another. 3 

When one Lady, who is diſtinguiſh'd for her 
Merit, is commended in the Preſence of another 
Who is diffident of her own Worth, the latter 


is apt to be aſſaulted with Bluſhes, Prejudice 
and Reſentment, and thinks the Praiſe given to 


thbe former detracts from her Character. Here 


ſhe diſcovers the Weakneſs of her own Heart, 
and is condemn'd by her own and not another's 
Judgment. Ir is obſervable, that we are never 


angry with others, but when we know or ful- 
pect their Opinions of us to be contrary to that 
which we entertain of ourſelves, 


without juſt Grounds is no more than, in a Modiſh 
way, to rob the deſerving of their proper 
Affectation, Vanity, Pride, Extravagance 


Ill-Nature, and all the other Foibles that ftain a 


Female Reputation, are as naturally owing to 


the want of good Reading, as Thirſt is to the 
Want of Moiſture in the Glands. Thus ſome 


Ladies, by an Averſion to Literature, become 
eompleat Miſtreſſes of what they call Delicacy, 
bur what Reaſon calls Folly and Impertinence. 


No Perſon of whatſoever Merit can pleaſe 


them; every Thing they order is done wrong; 


they 


| | | However | 
Candor proclaims, that to commend any Perton 
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with great Oratory and Copiouſneſs of Expreſſi- 
on deſcrib'd the Foibles of ſuch and ſuch Ladies 
of their Acquaintance. What an auk ward 


Thing, ſays one, that Miſs Diddle is! Yer te- 
plies another, ſhe has Vanity enough. The 


third breaks in thus O, PI! tell you News, 
Ladies; there's Miſs Judy, ye know (that for 


all her yourbful Face, is a Guinea and an Half 


at leaſt, has an Intrigue. upon her Hands with 
Mr; Moctmde; I ſaw them both Coach it to the 


Play laſt Night. Dear Ladies, ſays a fourth, 
let us change this ſweet innocent Chat to ſome- 


thing of greater Conſequence. Then with 
Variety of Phraſts and Fluency of Invention (ſuit - 
able to the great Importance of her Diſcourſe, ) 

and with as much affected Correctneſs as if ſhe 


were ſpeaking to the Spefator, ſhe deſcanted 
firſt upon the Faſhion of Fans, Ribbons, Heads, 
Lace; ſhew'd Patterns of Hadia Silks, told their 
Rates; and then with all the Figures of Mocł- 


Rhetoric, branch d out into a Diſſertation on the 


various Excellences of her Lapdog told the 
ſame Qualities of the dear Creature over and 


Over, and added every Time a different Turn to 


every Momentous Circumſtance. At laſt they 
fell a rallying one another's Dreſs, and all talk d at 


once, without the leaſt Coherence or Attention. 
I obſerv'd that one young Lady, of a Lively Mien 


and florid Converſation, diſplay'd an unaffected 


Eafc through all her Deportment, and often en- 


tertain'd the reſt with ſome what new and polite; 


Vet, becauſe her Jeſts were not Jo pert or fan- 


taſtical as thoſe" of the reſt, as ſoon as the hac 
taken Leave, ſhe was womercifully ridicul'd and 


laugh d at by the fair Detractors, for being a'fot- 
mal Creature, deſtitute of Wit, and Alacrity. 


80 Modiſh . ſo natural is Oenſure tipt with 


Scandal 
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Scandal to ſuch Ladies whoſe Minds are uhims 

prov'd, that Gravity paſſes for Stupidity, Sedate- 
neſs for Formality, Piety for Hypocriſy, Loqua- 
city for Wit, Raillery for refin'd Converſation, 
and fulſome Compliments for Tip-Top Gallan- 
try. How ſhall a Lady behave when ſo many 
of her Sex acquieſce in ſuch. capital Errors? It 
is highly convenient for ſuch Fair Illiterates or 
 Smatterers in Learning (for no others are thus 


infected) who are ſo taken up with their own 


| Char, as rarely to conſult whether they ſpeak to 


the purpoſe or not, ſo they talk a great deal, ro 
be inform'd that the moſt difficult Piece of good 


Breeding is to know when to uſe, and when to 
hold one's Tongue; and that Politeneſs often 
takes up with Silence, and Eloquence with Per- 
ſons of few Words. If they imagine that talk - 
ing much will diſplay their Parts, and procure 

Eſteem, they quite miſtake their Intereſt ; for 
to ulurp more of the Diſcourſe than comes to 
one's Share, is to uſurp a Privilege and Superiori- 


| ty over thoſe who are forc'd to Silence. Such 


onverſation never gains a favourable Reception 


from the Hearers, but becomes inſipid and te- 


dious. It is much eaſier, ſafer, and far more lau- 


dable to ſpeak juſtly by ſpeaking little. There. 
is a way of doing this without the Imputation 


of Stupidity; nor is there a better Sign of true 


Wit and a great Genius, than to conceal Part 


of one's Talents. Silence (ſays Tacitus) is 4 


ſweet Eloguence, for Fools in their Silence are ac» 


counted Wiſe. Carry thy Thoughts ſeal'd up in Si. 


lence (ſays Cicero) for it is a ſpecial Excellence to 


ſpeak little and well, True Wit (ſays Mr. Pope 
in his Letters to Mr, Mycherly) may be defin'd 


à Juſtneſs of Thought, and a Facility of Expreſſions 
and again he obſerves that great Dealers in 4 
ike 


guarded, _ 
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thoſe in Trade, take leaſt Pains to ſet off their 
Goods ; while the Haberdaſhers of ſmall Wit ſpare 
for no Decorations or Ornaments. Affected Ora- 


tory or exceſſive Talking is a kind of miſtaken 
Eloquence, not imputable to good Reading but 


to the want of it; and is to be conſider'd, not 
as Diſcourſe, but as weak and unimprov'd Helps 
to it. When ſound judgment is accompanied 
with Wir, then the Judgment inſures whatever 
the Wit ventures at. And like painted Feathers 
in the Indian Crowns, by being properly plac'd, 


they reflect an agreeable Luſtre on each other; 


but Wit is a very dangerous Gueſt, if not thus 


By what 1 have offer'd, I would not be miſ- 


taken to have the leaſt Deſire for perſwading 
Ladies to purſue the Rigors and Severities of 

P lhiloſophy, or to engage in any Studies but ſuch 
as are ſuitable to their Sex, The Learning I re- 
.commend to them is an Enquiry into ſuch Truths 


as may Principle them in their Duty, and the 


Reading of ſo much in Moral and Religious Au- 


thors, as may enable them to form in their Minds 


true Conceptions of the Author of Exiſtence 
and his Attributes; of their own Beings and the 


Purpoſes for which they were made, that they 
may conform their Knowledge to the Practice 


of Generoſity and Virtue, and be able to tell 


the Reaſons why they do ſo. This demands a 


clear Underſtanding and an improv'd Mind, aa 
unprejudie'd Spirit and Serenity of Thought; 


that all together may move the Will to a direct 


Purſuit of Good, and ſtedfaſt Adherence to it: 


1 
FW — — — — 
® See Rajin's Book of Eloquence, 
+ 1 St. Pet, cb. ii. Fer, 156 
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for, if the Underſtanding be ignorant and cloudy, 
it is but by Chance if the Will be right. <4 
' Upon what has been ſaid, I preſume it may be 
allow'd, Firſt, that though domeſtic conom 
be the moſt immediate Female Buſineſs, neither 
the Body or Mind can be always ſcrew'd up to 
it; Secondly, that it is therefore neceſſary to 


find out proper Recreations to relax and refreſh 


the Part that has been tir'd with Exerciſe, that 
may contribute not only to preſent Eaſe, but 


likewiſe to future Delight; and, Thirdly, that 
the firſt Part of a reaſonable Creature's Leiſure is 


due to the Study of Wiſdom and the Practice of 
good Works. It is then no difficult Matter to 
determine whether there is not more Pleaſure, 
Credit and Profit, in the Acquirement of uſeful 
Learning, than in the Invention of a new Faſhi- 
on, in Dreſſing up to the Mode, or finding out 
new Ways to recover and preſerve a Complexi- 
on. Such trifling Amuſements appear to me 
like Whipt Syllibubs, that may pleaſe the Eye, 


but never nourifh the Stomach. 


Ing] this Eſſay I don't at all incline to uſe too 


great a Severity againſt the Fair. My chief De- 


1ign is to plead their Intereſt, to vindicate their 
natural Diſpoſitions, to commend their Genius, 


to ſet forth their Perfections and Sweetneſs of 


Temper, and to aſſert their Right: But (I hope 


it will be allow'd that) the natural Tendency 


which an IIliterate Education has to oppoſe 
their Intereſts, is ſufficient to juſtify the moſt 
abſolute Condemnation of it. 


« For, Oh! what pity, tis to find. 
Such Beauties both of Form and Mind, 


6% By modern Breeding fo debas'd, © 
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they change their Dreſs three or four Times in 
2 Morning; waſte half the Day at the Toilet; 
change their Tire- Women, with their own 
Faults; ranſack Milliners and China-Sbops, in 
a Non-Dreſs, and fpend the reſt of the Day in 


trifling Amuſements : Every Perſon they talk 
of undergoes their Cenſure; the wittieſt Things 


they hear won't make them ſmile; the fineſt 
Scenes of a Play make them Nod and Yawn. 


They have an inconceivable Flow of Words to 


| heighten or depreſs whatever is graceful or 
blameable in others: But, if you ever praiſe the 


Beauty or Merit of other Ladies before them, 


they will make a perſonal Quarrel of it, and up- 
braid you with Prejudice or want of Judgment. 
Thus by more vexatious Pains than Reading does 
require, they become tireſome to their Acquain- 
tance, uneaſy to themſelves, and hated by their 


Servants, Nor does this miſtaken Delicacy pro- 


cure them the Character of an exquiſite Taſte ; 
but makes them conſider'd in the World as 
worthleſs, ill- bred, troubleſome Creatures, fill'd 


up with Folly, Spleen, Caprice, Contradic- 


A well inform'd Mind proceeds upon quite 


different Principles, Eaſe and Complacency are 


her chief Companions; Innocence and integrity 


her inſeparable Friends; Charity and Humility 
her Daily Exerciſe; Knowledge and Happineſs 
her higheſt Ambition. Thoughts never lye idle, 


or ſupinely run a drift with any looſe or ill- 


directed Paſſion, but are always engag'd in the 

purſuit of Happineſs. She confiders herſelf as an 
active Being, always to be employ'd (whether 
in the Paths of Innocence or Folly, Virtue or 


Vice, ) therefore filis up all the ſpace of Time in 


doing that which beſides the preſent Delight or 


_ Eaſe, 


the Age. 
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Eaſe, may conduce ſomewhat to future Plea- 
ſure or Profit. Thus the gradual Acquirements 
and well-rim'd Employments of a rightly in- 
ſtructed Mind diffuſe a pleaſing, regular Warmth 
through the whole human Syſtem vaſtly ſupe- 
tior to all the S0 Starts and Raptures that 


ariſe from Frolic, Mirth or all the Humour; of 


In Oppoſition to thoſe Ladies of Delicacy, 
lately mention'd, upon a ſedate View of Things, 
we will find that in good Nature, Singleneſs and 
Simplicity of Heart, unaff:&ed Complaiſance, a 
certain Openneſs of Behaviour, an agreeable 
Negligence, and an unconſtrain'd Carriage, the 
Art of good Breeding chiefly -- conſiſts. Whe- 


ther the Reading of Ingenious Writers (who 


have labour'd in the Search of Knowledge, 
who have beautifully diſplay d the Benefits of 


\ Polite Education, who have expos'd the Defor- 
mities and Diſadvantages of the want of it, and 
| have perſuaſively introduc'd the Love of Virtue) 


appears ro be the moſt likely Means to ſecure A 
thoſe amiable Qualities, even the Prejudic'd 


againſt Learning have Liberty to Judge. 


Various and beyond Deſcription are the In- 


conveniences that beſiege che Mind in Vacancy | 
of Employment! Great and intolerable are the 
Remarks, Cenſures and Impertinences of illiterate 


Females! It is not very long ſince I was intro- 


duc'd to a Circle of Ladies, ſome of whom had 
(I am convinc'd) a delicate Taſte, a refin'd 
Genius, and an improv'd Judgment. While I was 


agreeably Entertain'd by a few of them who had 
withdrawn from the Major Part into one Cor- 


ner of the Room, there appear'd a certain Diſor- 
der and Confuſion among others which detected 
the Levity of injudicious Minds. Some of them 
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Having thus far recommended the Pleaſures and 


Advantages of Literature to the Female World, 


Inow proceed to give ſome Directions to the 
Fair concerning * the choice Books they are to 
read, 15 735 
On the Word of God, as reveal'd in Canoni- 
cal Scriptures our Faith muſt be grounded; there- 


fore the Bible ſhould be the daily Study of all 


Chriſtians, We ſhould read it always with At- 


tention, Reverence, Candor and Caution; and 


ſhould try ourſelves by every Doctrine there. 
The Sacred Hiſtory ſhould be the Soul of all 
our Deliberations ſnould be the Standard of al} 
our Conduct. The ſureſt Means we can uſe to ar- 


rive at a true Eſtimate of ourſelves, and to find out 


the ſecret Faults and Vices that lurk within us, 
is to examine ourſelyes by the Rules that are 
laid down for our Direction in Sacred Mrit, 
and to compare our Lives with the Lite of him 


who liv'd up to the Perfection of human Na- 


ture, and is the ſtanding Example as well as the 
great Guide and Inſtructor of thoſe who receive 
his Doctrines. The ſhorteſt, ſureſt and ſafeſt 
Method to get a ſatisfactory and maſterly Inſight 


in all neceſſary Parts of Divine Revelation ap- 
pears to be this: Though the Scriptures contain 
many Points too ſubtile and abſtruſe for a clear 


Judgment to be form'd concerning them; yet, 
ſince in apt, familiar Parable, Similitude and Al- 
legory, our great Maſter has enforc'd the Doctrine 

ot our Salvation, where we meet with a Myſtery, 


we ſhould reſign our Intellects to what may ſeem 
to be the Intention of the Writer, and reſt with 


E 7 an 


Ie ſubiequent Paragraphs may be compar'd with the 
Letter of Advice, &c. that I lately publiſh'd, page 99, Sc. 
See the {aid Letter, page 49. 
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an eaſy 8 concerning it; but we ſhould 
never withdraw our firm Aſſent from it —. 
becauſe it is the Word of God, 
Next to Holy Writ and Books of Devotion, 
no Reading can be of greater Advantage than 
the Lives of pious Perſons, No Ideas ſtrike more 


forcibly upon the Imagination, than thoſe which 


are rais'd from Reflections on the reſpective Man- 
ners of great and excellent People, who have 


| liv'd before us. They become Subjects for our 


Admiration and Example. When we turn our 
Thoughts upon the Conduct of Perſons, who 
liv'd and dy'd in the full Poſſeſſion of Vir tue; 


who behav'd with an equal, a chearful, a gene- 
rous and heroic Temper, and dy'd in the exalted. 
Hopes of a Glorious hereafter=——, the Curioſity 


of our Souls is more than ordinarily 2waken'd, 
We feel a Secret Impulſe within us——a gene- 


Tous Emulation to imitate them; and we are 


proportionably affected by their Virtues, as we 
imagine them imitable by ourſelves. 


A ſure way for a young Lady to improve by 


| Reading the Lives and Actions of thoſe, who 
have been Famous in their Generation, will be 


to write down her Opinion of ſuch Perſons and 
Things as occur to her in her Reading; to en- 
quire wherein ſuch Actions excel or are defective; 
to obſerve how they might have been carried on 


to a greater Degree of Perfection, and how they 
exceeded and fell ſnort of others. By thus di- 


geſting what ſhe Reads, ſhe will inſenſibly ar- 


rive at proper Notions of Virtue, Honour and 


Juſtice. 1 
It will likewiſe be of very great Service to- 


wards the ripening a young Lady's Judgment to 
read the Morals and Reaſonings of the ancient 


Philoſophers, who labour'd in the Improvement 


of 
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of human Nature, and devoted themſelves to the 
Study of Wiſdom. They (when in the higheſt 


State of human Knowledge, after informing 


themſelves of the Nature of Man, the Ends of 
his Creation, and the Stare of his Condition, the 


uſe of his intellectual Powers, the Immortality 
of the Soul, its Relation to the Deity, and the 


Agreeableneſs of Virtue to the Divine Nature) 
give us a beautiful Proſpect of the Dignity of 
Reaſon, and warmly recommend the Advanta- 


ges of Temperance, good Nature, Clemency, 
Generoſity, Fortitude of Mind, and many other 
heroic Excellences. They likewiſe ſhew us in 


the cleareſt Light, all the Deformitics of Vice, 
the Uncertainty of Happineſs here, the Empri- 


neſs of Riches, the Vanity of this World, and 
the Folly of putting any Confidence in it. They 


tell us that the Termination of this Life is an 


ordinary Occurrence of it; and repreſent Death 
as a Relief from a various Being, ever ſubject to 
' Sorrows and Vexations, Difficulties and Diſap- 


pointments, and as an Entrance into a better 
World, Thus it was really intended for us b 


the Author of Nature. Poor were the Expecta- 


tions of the Studious, the Brave, the Modeſt, 


and the Good, if the Rewards of their Labours 
and Virtues were to be determin'd by this 


From theſe and ſuch like Sentiments, Judg- 


ments, Reaſonings, and Maxims, ſhould he col- 


lected all the Leſſons of Inſtruction for youth- 


ful Minds, no leſs ot one Sex than of the other. 


Such Reading will be moſt Entertaining, moſt 
Uleful, and moſt Inſtructive, in regard to Reflec- 


tion, and the embelliſhing the Soul with Purity 


and the Love of Virtue, It directs us how to 


live as cloſely up to the Dignity of our Nature, 
| as 
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as our imperfect State will admit us, and to pro- 
ſeſs our Gratitude to Heaven for the Talents and 
other Benefits we enjoy by a regular Improve- 
ment of them. 
| The Works of Doctor & Materland are not 
inferior to thoſe of any Divine. 

If a young Lady be ſtudiouſly inclin'd, there 


are many rational Experiments and Operations 


in natural Philoſophy, which are convenient and 
neceſſary to be known, and that will abundantly 


reward the Pains of the Curious with Delight 
and Advantage. Such as the Writings of Mr, 
Boyle, and others, upon Husbandry, Planting, 


Gardening, Herbs and Flowers. Farther than 


this the Female Sex ought ſeldom to be con- 


cern'd; nor is it adviſable for them to venture. 
If you would reaſon well (ſays Mr, Locke) read 


Chillingwortb; if you would ſpeak well, be con- 
verſant in Tally. 


de Far, and Guardians are Otnamenits 


to a Lady's Cloſer. Telemachus, the Travels of 


Cyrus, and the Arch - Biſhop of Cambray's Fables, 


are writ in an eaſy, correct Stile, and convey 


ee des Plurality of Worlds, Boileau, Paſcal, 
and Voiture's Letters, are Books of ſublime Enter- i 


ieaſure with Inſtruction, The Belles- Lettres and 


tainment, 


i. 


— 
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Clearneſs of Reaſoning, as well as the extenſive Reaſoning of 
Biſhop SCillingficet. In his Learned Writings he aſſerted 


nothing but what he firmiy believ'd, and in his plain, fami- 


liar Diſcourſes, taught nothing but what he practis d. 


* + Late View of Win who died about the begin- ; 
ning of laft January. The Character that is juſtly given to 
this great Man in a Sermon ſacred to his Memory is this. No 

Body was more capable of ſhining as an original Writer, and 
ſtriking out new and unbeaten Tracks of Thought. His 
Works, particularly thoſe upon Divinity, into which he has 

digeſted the Learning of all preceding Ages, will ſtand the 

Examination of all ſucceeding ones. He had Mr. Locke's 
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w bat Comforts and Pleaſures ſpring from a Courſe 
ol Virtue —would ſhe look into the Viciflitudes 
of Fortune; would ſhe learn the Tranſience of 
all worldly Things, and how liable to Change 
the moſt exalted Station is — Hiſtory informs 
ber withour Diſguiſe. In Hiſtory we view Bat- 


tainment, and may be read with Safety. To the 
Counſels and Reproaches of Learned Authors we 
liften without Reſentment: By their Deſcrip- 


tions, Alluſions, and Influences, we diſcover all 


our Foibles. Books ſpeak with more Privilege, 


explain with more Freedom, and influence with 


more Perſuaſion, than Men can perſonally do. 
Great is the choice of well-written Treatiſes which 
afford Variety of Amuſement and Improvement : 


But, would a young Lady ſee what is the Con- 


ſequence of a baſe Action; what Remorſe and 


Inquietudes attend the Commiſion of Vice; 


tles and Sieges without Danger; Tempeſts, 


Shipwrecks and Earthquakes, without Terror; 
the Cuſtoms and Manners of all Nations without 
Ex pence or Coſt. In Hiſtory we find the Riſe 
and Progreſs of all human Authority; the Flou- 


riſhing and Decays of all Kings and Kingdoms. 


Hence we may collect how highly uſeful 


it is to be converſant * in Hiſtory, and how 
greatly it contributes to the Elegance of Con- 


_ yerſation. 


A genteel, ſpeculative Knowledge of Geo- 


graphy, Coſmography and Chronology, is neceſ- 


fary to prepare one for receiving the Pleaſures 
and Advantages of this Study. Bayle's Dictio- 
nary will be a great Help to a Perſon deficient in 
theſe. Another Advantage that ariſes from good 

e 1 Keading, 
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* Among the Ancients, Pliny, Plutarch, Thucydide : 


Among the Moderns, C/arendon, Burnet, Kennett, Rapins 
and Rollin are worthy of Reputation. 
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Reading, is that of correſponding well and cor» 
realy, Writing of Letters has ſo much to do 

in all rhe Occurrences of human Life, that what- 
ever Perſon is not qualified to write a Letter (at 
leaſt in a tolerable narrative Style) muſt be ſen- 


ſible of many and great Ineonveniences, and is 
thought of by all others with, Pity or Contempt. 
The tranſient Faults of Diſeourſing dye for the 


moſt Part with the Sound that gives them Life, 


and may with greater Eaſe eſcape Obſervation; 


but Letters are ſubject to a ſtrict Review, and lay 
thoſe that wrote them open to a ſevere Exami- 
nation of their Breeding, Senſe, and Abilities; 
ſo that, where the Methods of Education are 
directed to the right Purpoſes, this is too neceſ- 
ſary a Part of it to lie neglected. Strains of Wit 
or Compliment are Incumbrances to a Letter. 
It is far more genteel to expreſs one's ſelf either in 


Writing or Speaking with Eaſe and Plainneſs 


than with Formality or Labour. Incoherence, 
Confuſion, Roughneſs, or Affectation, in a Let- 


ter, always puzzles or diſguſts the Reader; but 


an eaſy manner ot eommunicating our Thoughts, 


gains a favourable Attention to what we have to 


I am perſuaded nothing ſo much clears the 


judgment either of Man or Woman, helps them 


ſo much on in Literature, and makes them improve 
with ſo much Eaſe as a good Method in all the 


Application of their Thoughts, As in Hiſtory, 


the Order of Time ſhould govern z ſo inthe Mind, 
every Progreſſion of Knowledge ought to go 


from what it ſtands poſſeſt of ro that which lies 


next, and is moſt coherent to it; and ſo on to 
what it aims at by well order'd Degrees, and by 
well proportion'd Enquiries, 


A Here 
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ledge of what we ought to 0 and what we ought 
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Here I am naturally led to introduce another 


great Benefit which is the Reſult and Offspring 
of good Reading; and that is Contemplation. As 
the Faculty of Speaking or Correſponding fits us 


for the Society of others; fo does that of Think- 


iag qualify us for our own, Though that of 
Talking is ſeldom wanting among us; yet the lat- 


ter excellent Talent too often lies neglected, even 
among thoſe who are capable of thinking to 
purpoſe. Though human Actions are call'd 
Moral, becauſe they reſult from the Determina- 
tion of the Will, yet it is through want of At- 


tention that rational Creatures err, Ot all the 
various Methods of Improvement, none is ſo 


Adyvantageous as Thinking, both in reſpect to our 
Intellects and Morals. The Perfection of our 
Nature is to know, that is, to frame clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, to form true Judgments, and to 

deduce proper Conſequences. The Habitudes 


and Relations of Conceptions one to another, by 


frequent comparing, become more viſible; and 


by habitual Thinking, the Object is made more 
familiar to the Underſtanding. To this purpoſe 
Reading is uſeful, but Thinking is neceſſary, The 


former without the latter will never form ſedate 


Notions of Things; but whoever compares, 


- conſiders, and judges, is only determin'd by the 
Dictates of Truth. Thinking likewiſe greatly 
improves our Morals, and ſerves to make us bet- 


ter as well as wiſer. The beſt Method to ſhake 


off ill Habits, is to collect from Thinking a Con- 


viction of their Miſchief and Folly. Now, ſince 
the Underſtanding has ſo great an Influence on 


the Will, there are but two Things neceſſary ro 


preſerve us in our Duty; firſt, an habitual Know- 


to 
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to ſhun; and, ſecondly, a ſedate Conformity of 


our Actions to that Knowledge, 
Such are the Thoughts that have offer'd them - 


ſelves to me upon this Subject; all which are 
humbly ſubmitted to the Approbation of the 


The Author. 


Bux their moſt Oledient Servant, 
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Collected from the Criticiſms of the 
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moſt eminent Writers, both An- 


tient and Modern. 


H E Excellence of r lies in borrow= 
ing its Harmony from Muſic, its Paſſi- 


ons from Painting, and its Force and Juſtneſs 
from Philoſophy. . 

Its Brauties do not lie in the Jingle of final 
Fyllables of the ſame Sound; but in Juſtneſs of 

Deſcription, in the Connexion of the Senſe, 


and in Propriety and Greatneſs of natural and ſub- 


lime Thoughts, ſtript of all Superfluities and 


Foreign Matter. 
04a Poetry 
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Poetry warms the Imagination; inſpires us 


with an Elevation of Thought and Purity of 
Stile; it directs us to an elegant Choice of Words, 
and a regular Diſpoſal of them, Here I do not 
mean an artificial Compoſure of Words, but an 


innate Perſuaſiveneſs centain'd in them. Poetry, 


ſays Ennius, is not only embelliſh'd with a Sketch 


of every liberal Science; but is a beautiful Com- 
poſition of them all. The pleaſing Familiarity 


to be obſerv'd in Poetry adds Life and Grace to 


ſuch Precepts as before were rude and dry. 
It is a Matter of juſt Surprize, that many Per- 
ſons of Taſte and Learning are led away by 


Thoughtleſs Prejudices to ſo wild and raſh an 


Opinion, as to imagine Poetry to be a dangerous 


Study, and not fit to treat ot any thing Serious 
or Sublime. Such People examine not the Beau- 
ties of Poetry; they do not perceive the Variety 
of Muſical Sounds, the pathetic Alluſions, the 

lively Deſcriptions, the diffuſive Elegance and 


delicate Contexture of Stile that Poetry cannot 
ſubſiſt without. 


It is allow'd, that many Poets ſince the Pagans 


Have deform'd the native Beauties of Verſe, and 


in a great Meaſure defil'd the Honours of Poe- 


try, by introducing Lewdneſs and Obſcenity 


into their Works: But this is a Violence im- 
pos'd upon the Study. Milton obſerves, that 
the Converſation of Angels was breath'd into the 


Minds of our firft Parents, with the concurring. 
Sounds of Melody and Devotion, Inthe Infancy 

of Heatheniſm (if we may credit Heſod and Or- 
pheus) the Muſes were all devoted ro Moral 


Writings. In ſhort, Poetry is fo far from hav- 
ing a native Unworthineſs in it, that nothing 


inferior to Innocence is equal to its Dignity. 
The true Spirit cf Poetry that runs theo! all the 


inſpit'd 
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inſpir'd Writers, is elegantly obſerv'd by Mr. 


Addiſon and Mr. Dennis, in their Criticiſms. 
Longinus (who was a Gentile Critic) paid the 
ſame Compliment to Moſes, Monſieur Rapin, 
the Famous French Critic, tells us that the ſpark- 
ling Images, magnificent Expreiſion, the Gran- 


deur, Nobleneis, Majeſty and Elevation of 
Thought, requiſite in Poetry, are beſt borrow'd 
from the Prophets; and therefore adviles every 
Perſon to make them his conſtant Study, who 
inclines to ſer up for the Character of a Poet, 


There are ſo many Qualifications, both natu- 


ral and acquir'd, neceſſary to the making of a 


good Poet, that it is in vain to lay down Rules, 
by the bare following of which, any Perſon might 
arrive at that Character. The ill Succeſs of this 


Undertaking has fully prov'd the Vainneſs of 
the Attempt: Vet without the Obſervation of 
certain Rules, Verſes can never be ſmooth and 


flowing — they never can create a Melody in 
the Ear. 1 1 . 


As Time in Muſic produces true Harmony, 


ſo the Beauty and Sweetneſs of Poetry depend 


upon a due Obſervation of the Accent and Pauſe. 


„The Accent, ſays Mr. By/be, is a raiſing or 


0 
CC 


a 


falling of the Voice on a certain Syllable in a 
Word; and the Pauſe is a Stop in pronoun» 


« Half Verſes. But this Diviſion is not always 


Un 


Accent that prevails moſt in the firſt half 
Verſe; and the Pauſe is always determin'd b 

« the Seat of the Accent. Now the Accent 
“ that determines the Pauſe muſt, in Lines of 


(e 


eight or ten Syllables, be on the Second, 
Fourth or Sixth Syllablez and the Pauſe muſt 


; © be 
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cing the Verſe that divides the Line into two 


equal; which proceeds from the Seat of the 
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« be obſerv'd at the end of the Word where ſuch 


% Accent happens to be, or at the End of the 
« following Word.” 
Tritics ſay it degrades the Excellency of the 
beſt Verſification, when many Lines together run 
by Couplers in the ſame Paces, and with the ſame 
Pauſes. It not only ſpoils the Grandeur of the 
Sound, but tires the Reader with tedious Uni- 
formity, lulls him to Sleep with the unmanly 
Softneſs of the Numbers, and the conſtant Chime 
of even Cadence, _ 
Long Periods, long Parentheſes, the Oddneſs 
of an antique Sound, Outlandiſh Words, Rough- 
nels and Obſcurity (o juſtly ridicuV'd by Martial) 


can never add to the true Grandeur of a Poem, 


though all may be found in Milton. 

In Blank Verſe, the Meaſure muſt be exactly 

kept without Rhyme, and the ſame Variety of 
Cadence, Comma and Pertod, which Blank 

Verſe glories in as its peculiar Elegance and 


Ornament, ſhould likewiſe be preſery'd in | 


Rhymes of heroic Meaſure, 


There are other Rules to be obſerv'd in 
Poetry, which I ſhall juſt hint and introduce in 
their Order, as they occur to my Memory, and 


that bear an Analogy to what ſeveral eminent 
Authors have wrote upon the fame Subject. 


THE following Rules are neceſſary in all ſorts 


of Poetry. 


As Rhyme is the Uniformity of Sound in the 
Termination of two Words, the Letters are 


not to be regarded, but the Sound only. 


| Verſes Accented on the laſt Syllable but one 


{ which are call'd double Rhymes) require one 
Syllable more than ſingle Rhymes, which are 
always Accented on the laſt PIP: 


"Treble: 
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that Rhymes to the laſt Word of it. 
Uſe not many Words in aLine that begin 
with the ſame Letter. ” 


muſt likewiſe be carefully avoided. 


ne [a7] 
Treble-Rhymes, that is, Words Accented on 
the laſt Syllable but two, are graceſul in Lyrics 


to which, as well as Burleſque, they properly 


belong: But in Verſes of eight or ten Syllables 
they are by no means allowable. Do. 

As there is no Harmony in one ſingle Note, 
the Conſonants preceding the Vowels where 
the Rhyme begins muſt be different in Sound, 


and not the ſame; for Words of the ſame Sound 


can never Rhyme to themſelves, though they 


differ in Writing and Senfe: Nor can a Com- 
pound Rhyme to its Simple. Here the French 
and Italian greatly tranſgreſs. 


Never place a Word in the middle of a Line 


A Line intirely compos'd of Monoſyllables 


never ſounds ſmooth and flowing; and is very 


ſeldom allowable. „ 
The frequent uſe of Words of many Syllables 


Never end a Line with an Adjective whoſe 


Ziubſtantive begins the next; nor with a Pre- 
8 8 when the Caſe it governs begins the 


ollowing Line. Es ET 
The Preterperfe&-Tenſes of almoſt all Verbs 


ougght to be contrafted; as alſo ought the ſe- 
_ cond Perſon of the preſent Tenſe, as, thou lov'ſt 
for eil. e 


As the Structure of our Verſe conſiſts of a 


certain Number of Syllables, nothing can be of 


greater uſe than Eliſions or Cutting off one or 


more Letters from a Word; whereby two Syl- 
lables are contracted into one, or the taking 


away an intire Syllable, according as the Mea. 


ſure of the Verſe requires. Temp rance for 


Tems 
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T emperance _ aps for between + *cauſe for 
becauſe, &c. When the Liquid R or L (for it 
does not io well with Mor N) comes between 
two Vowels, in a Word of more than two Syl- 
lables, that is accented on the laſt Syllable but 
two, it is proper to cut off the Vowel Fre 


ing {uch Liquids. As, Am 'rous; Di 
Int'reſt; Vift'ry, &c. 
In Words aſs of three $yllables Accented on 


the firſt where the Letter 8 or C ſounding 


like 8 happens to come between two Vowels, 


an Eliſion is allowable to one of the Vowels; 
as here, Bus ne; Pris ner; Med'cine. V con- 
ſonant has ſometimes the ſame Benefit; as, 
Cov'nant. 

No Vowel muſt be cut off before another 
when it cannot be ſunk in the Pronunciation of it. 
The Word The does not admit of an Eliſion 
before a Word beginning with an H Aſpirate, 
unleſs ſuch Aſpirate be follow'd by another E. 

Thus — Th* Heſperian. 


The Particle it admits of an Eliſion before 7s, 
was, were, will and would; and when plac'd 


after a Word that ends in a Vowel; as byt for 
by it. 

Ih he Particle it i of an Eliſion after any 5 

Word that ends in a Vowel; as, he's; or, after 


any Word that ends in one of the Conſonants 


after which the Letter 8 may be ſounded, as, 
th'air's ren y, revry; e re, theyre; "Dll, 
I, you'd, bed; L ve, we ve, you've, they ve 
and Tn, are proper Elifions. 
The Word not loſes its two firſt Letters after | 
the Word can. 


The Word Us, loſes its U after let; as, let's. | 
The Word taken i is often wrote thus ten. 
Hleav'n, 


"rence; 
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Heaun, giv'n, Pow'r, ner, o'r, "teen, 


mong ſt, 'bove, gainſt, fore and cauſe, are often 


allow'd as good Eliſions. 
The Particles in, of, and on, ſometimes loſe 
their Conſonants, and are join'd to the Particle 


the, ith, oth. 


W hen one Syllable of a Word ends in a Vowel, - 


and the next begins with one, in Caſe the Word 


be not Accented on the firſt of thoſe Syllables, 
thoſe two Syllables ought in Verſe to be con- 


| tracted into one: But a Concourſe of Vowels, 


or one Vowel following another immediately 


is to be avoided as much as poſſible. 


When the Terminations aſm, iſin and ein 


are introduc'd, if we dare intrude ſo much up- 
on Meaſure as to read them like two Syllables, 
the Harmony of the Verſe will be more eaſy 
and flowing, 7 6 5 


When the Diphthongs eaa and eon (as in 


the Word Beanteous;) ion (as in Glorious) or 


nai (as in acquaint) are introduc'd into Poetry, 
each Diphthong muſt be founded jointly in one 
Syllable. % ĩ ĩðV ac oy Eo 

Many more are the particular Rules to be 


obſerv'd by Poets, as every Author's Experience 
may inform him; but thoſe which I have in- 


ſerted being the moſt obvious and neceſſary, i 

now proceed to introduce the Opinions of cele- 

bs Poets on the different forts of Verſe. 
Every Tongue has its peculiar Beauties; and 


what is poetical and agreeable in one, is often 
harſh in another, and inconſiſtent with it: Bur 


no Tongue is more capable of poetical Beauties 
than the Engliſh, 3 


The feveral ſorts of Poetry in moſt Eſteem 


with us are Anacreontics, Lyrics, Pindarics, 


Heroics, and Verſes of eight Syllables. Ana- 
„ orams and Acroſtics, ſays Mr. Dennis, are 
5 „ Coo quite 
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© quite out of Faſhion; and, wherever they are 


<« introduc'd, it is more for Variety than any 


eie, 
In any of theſe Sorts of Poetry alternate 


Rhymes, are allowable. Rhymes are ſo call'd, 
when the firſt Verſe chimes to the third, and the 


ſecond to the fourth, or when the firſt chimes 
to the fourth, and the {econd to the third. 


Anacreontics are Verſes of ſeven Syllables 3 


and they are moſt beautiful when the Accent is 
on the third, and the Pauſe there, or at the fourth 


Syllable. 
Lyrics are Odes compos'd of any Number of 


Stanza's, each of which contains a certain Num- 
der of Verſes conſiſting for the moſt part of a 
different Number of Syllables. 85 
Pindaric Poetry is nervous and ſublime, but 
is allow'd greater Liberties than any other. 
The Stanza's are not confin'd to any Number of 
Verſes, neither are the Verſes to a certain Num- 
ber of Syllables, nor the Rhymes to a certain Diſ- 
tance. Sometimes the Rhymes follow one an- 
other for ſeveral Couplers together, and ſome- 
times they are remov'd ſeveral Verſes from each 
other; and all this in the fame Stanza. This ſort 
of Poetry is employ'd on all manner of Subjects. 


Heroics are Verles conſiſting of ten Syllables, 


and are uſed on all Subjects; either Pleaſant, 
Satirical, Grave, Tragical, Mournful, Amour: 
ous, Sublime, Paſtoral, Philolophical, Moral 
or Divine. or 
An Epic Poem is the Recital of a great and 
noble Action, propov'd for Imitation; and is 


generally wrote in Heroic Meaſure. 
In the Structure of Verſes of eight Syllables, 


the ſame Rules, with reſpect to the moſt prevail- 


ing Accents, | 18 be e as in Heroics. 
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Such Verſes as are wholly compos'd of Nine 
er Eleven Syllables, and are Accented on the laft 


Syllables, are by the Diſagrerableneſs of their 
Meaſure excluded from all but the loweſt fort 


of Burleſque. Songs are here excepted. Satires 
and Burleſques are ſometimes wrote in Vexſes 
of Twelve Syllables. A Line here and there of 
ſuch Meaſure are often an Ornament to Heroics; 


as when they conclude an Epiſode or Triplet. 


Triplets ought never to be us'd but when the 


Senſe. is clos'd ; and even then very ſeldom. + 


When in Couplers a Line of twelve Sylla- 
bles is brought in, the Senſe mult always con- 
clude with it; and a Line of fourteen Syllables 
muſt always follow a Line of twelve, and con- 


clude a Triplet and the Senſe together. 


There are ſeveral forts of Poetry, to each of 


Which certain Talents are peculiarly adapted 
ſuch are Songs, Odes, Satires, Drolls, Paſtorals 


Burleſques, Hudibraſtics, Heroics, Sc. 
Songs, though they may ſeem moſt eaſy, re- 
uire as nice a Touch of Poetry as any other 
Part of it, and as exact a Propriety of Thoughts 


and Words. The Fancy muſt be ſublime, and 
the Expreſſion eaſy; the Deſcriptions natural; 
rhe Alluſions chaſte, lively, free, and correct. 


Of Odes, though they muſt be wrote with 
Warmth, and a poetic Fire, the Expreſſion 


muſt run " ſmooth, ſoft and flowing. 


In Satire, though the Thoughts be ſharp, 


the Words muſt Kill be ſmooth and eaſy; for 


otherwiſe it would be a Scolding. , Prejudice 


or Rage, if diſcover'd, deſtroys a gatire. 


Truth may be ſooken pleaſantly ſevere. " 
Though no Thought can be properly ſaid to 


be fine, unleſs it be true; yet a Satire may be 
| fine, and truc Satire, and carry no more with ir 


„ than 
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than Probability, or a Semblance of Truth. Thus 

were the well- invented Fables of the Antients 

deſign'd only to inculcate the Truth With 
more Deligbe. 


In Plays, the Unity of Action, Time and 
Place, muſt be nicely conſider'd. In Tragedy, 
when the time of Action exceeds one Day, the 


Liberty taken is ſometimes to be excus'd, bur 


never to be imitates. No more than three Per- 
ſons ſhould be in a Diſcourſe at once. Soliloquies 


muſt be few and ſhort, and ſpoken either in 
Paſſion, or through Contempt of Danger. Every 


moving Scene muſt be a kind of Plot by itſelf, 


There muſt be a Diverſity of Characters; and no 
ſingle one muſt be expos'd: The Follics muſt 


be eſcrib'd in a more general Way, The 
Meaning muſt be made familiar to the Actor. 


A perfect Character muſt never be introduc'd; 
for it muſt always have ſome Faults ro bring on 


Misfortunes, but ſuch as may well delerve Com- 


paſſion. - 


Ele gies ſhould be writ. with a ben a 


| folemn Air; and, though they muſt begin with : 
the ſublime, yet the Thoughts by unperceiv'd 
Degrees muſt ſwell and 'riſe progreſſively ſtil} 


higher and higher, till the Reader is agreeably 


_ deluded into a Field of Raptures, and! inks be · 


neath a Generous Concern. 
Of all kinds of Poetry none more delights the 


Soul than Paſtoral; nor is there any fo much in- 
debted to the Fancy. In a Poem of this fort, 
all the ſweets of a Country Life muſt lye ſpread 


before the Mind, The Paſſion of Love muſt 
be expreſt with a Natural Warmth, and an Air 
of Innocence, in a plain and ſeeming uncultivat- 
ed Langua The Choice of Names, and Sim- 
eur of Site muſt be peculiar tp the * 
uc 
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muſt all be eaſy, their Faults few, and their N 
fortunes trifling. Some Religion mixt with a 
ruſtical Superſtition is an eſſential Part of a 
| Shepherd's Character. As the Growth of the 
Country furniſhes our Fancy with the moſt 
lovely Images of Nature, a Paſtoral Writer is 
to form in his Fancy a rural Scene of Eaſe, Tran- 
quillity, Innocence, and Simplicity of Speech 
and Manners; for the Defign of this Poetry is, 
by pleaſing Deluſions to ſooth and delight the 
Imagination of the Reader, fo as ro induce him 
to fancy he bimſelf partakes of the Pleaſure, 
From Theocritus and Virgil, we may learn that 
in their Days the Paſtoral Life was a State of 
Concord, Eaſe, Plenty, Innocence and Content; 
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Such Habits and Cuſtoms muſt likewiſe be, in- 
rroduc'd as are moſt familiar and univerfally 


known. The Sentiments and Paſſions of the 
Nymphs and Swains muſt be wrapt up in Soft- 
neſs and Tenderneſs of Expreflion;z their Deſigns 


and that all their little petty Quarrels aroſe from 


their Rivalſhips in Love, A Deſcription of Paſto- 
ral Preſents, and a Repetition of natural Epithets, 
add great Beauty to this kind of Poetry. The 
Language may be ſet off with Wit and prover- 
bial Sayings rais'd above the Vulgar Stile, but 
- without Difficulty or Affectation; nor muſt this 
Wit be any way refin'd or embelliſh'd with Art. 
Hence we may judge how dangerous an Un- 
dertaking it is to engage in any kind of Poetry. 
The Tranſgreſſion of one poſitive Rule, or 
Omiſſion of one neceſſary Elegance, brings the 
Dignity of the whole Work into Queſtion, and 
expoſes the Author to the Contempt of Critics. 


It is requir'd that a Poet ſhould have a natural 


Genius and Judgment, improv'd by good Read- 


ing; and his Mind muſt likewiſe be generous 


and 


ifs 


3 . 
and aſpiring. Verſes ſmooth and flowing may 


Mecbanically compos d by others; but then, 
the Energy of, Senſe, the Propriety and Eleva- 

tion of Thought, the fluent Turn of Verfe, the 
Poetical Alluſions, Similies, Deſcriptions, and 
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Characters of Perſons and Things; the Purity of 
Language, the Aptneſs of Expreſſion; and, above 
all, the Beauties of Colouring, will be wanting. 
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EDI ow fas ſuperior are ihe Rural TINY 

o Eaſe inglorious and th' Intrigues of Courts! 
5 From thoſe ſprings up an Indolence ſupine ; 

= Wl; From them ariſes all that's Maſculine. 
When verdant Glades afford a lively View, 
And the gay Lawns are ſpangled o'er with Dew; 


Soon as Apollo gilds the azure Morn, 5 0 
And does the Day with Crimſon Smiles adorn ; j! 
Here active Sportſmen oft ſurround the Wood, | * 


With tuneful Horn and Beagles ſtanch and good; | 3 | #H 
Here ſtorm 1 Thickets, and * cragBy ng 
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And ſoon. unkennel bete the wily For. , 
The prouling Cub ſtarts furious from his Den, 
And ſcorns the Cries of Dogs, or Shouts of Men. 
Saon as the ruſtling of the Shrubs he hears, 
And quick advancing Steps, he pricks his Ears z 
Conſults his Feet, and ſtarting. gazes round, 
| And turns his Head to each approaching Sound. 
The hungry Dogs are fir'd they ſnuff and vent, 
And trace his Footſteps, eager of the Scent. 
With what inſtinctive Joy t hail che Morn, 
And with what Mufic y the Horm! 
Thus rous'd, away the wakeful "bis bounds, 
Until his Ears have loſt the wounding Sounds, 
| Hopes then, he takes the &ſtant Moor, 
And in his Cunning thinks S\mſelf ſecure, 
A Froth beſmears his grinaing Chops all round, 
25 as he runs along, befoams the Ground. 5 
h well: breath d Dog, the length'ning Chaſe purſues, 
And ſnuffs the Vapour from the tainted Dews, 
The Spiry Horn calls to the erook-kneed Pack, 
Unrav'ling by Degrees his faithleſs Track; 
Till in united Cry they ſhoot away, 
And in full Stretch bear on the bounding Prey. 
With prick'd-up Ears the Courſers any 1 
Inſtinttive Courage, and the Chaſe 
Their turgid Nerves they ſwell — t 32 and blow, 
And whit'ning Foam areund the Verdure throw. 
The Woods and Valleys and the concave Sky — 
Both Earth and Arr are fill'd with Harmony. 
When once poor Neysard ſees himſelf inclor'd, | 
By Horſes, Men and greedy Dogs oppos'ds 
When thus he finds his — all rene w'd, 
By Friends forſaken, and by Foes purſu'd; 
| Strait to the Stream, when neither Speed mnor Force, 
Nor all his Craft avail, he bends his Courſe. 1 5 
Ev'n there the Dogs purſue him through the Flood, 
And nought will quench their Thitf, hut Reynard's Blood ; 
Whe, like a Felon, conſcious of his Guilt, © 
Is made to bleed where he much Blood had ſpilt. 
The foremoſt Rider triumphs in the Prize, 3 
And ſtrikes with joyful Shouts the vaulted Skies. 
From ev | Woes Tongs forth a purple Flood, 
Spouts in his Face, and ſtains his Hands with * 
Then the tir d Courſers all abate their 8 
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ADVERTISEMENT to the 
0 Reader. 


INC E 1 came to London, I was 
10 told by a Gentleman. of Learning, 10 
whom I ſhew'd the following Poems, that, 

as they repreſented three Landſcapes in 
Ireland (Places known to very few among 
the Learned here) it might leſſen the Cre- 
dit of my Verſe with the Criticks to pub- 
iſh them in this Way, A few Weeks f 64 
when I had the Pleaſure of paying him 
another Viſit, he was of a quite different 
Opinion; and advisd ns es it Af not 
Convenient for me to Print this Winter a 
Volume of Poems which I have almoſt 
prepar d for the Preſs, and moſt of which 
He has alſo revisd) to annex them to the 
preceding Efſays, in hopes of introducing 
my other Poems to a favourable Recep- 
tion with the Publick. My Succeſs in 
this is very precarious, nor do I lay my 
Dependence on it : But that the following 
Poems (and many * others of my Wri- 
ting) have been favour d with the Appro- 
bation of the Revd. Dean Swift, is a cer- 
tain Truth. CCC 
1am your moſt Humble Servant, 
The Author, 


r „ * 


n 


» Particularly The Humours of the Black Dog, Printed in 
Dublia 1737. of which I ſold 17,000 Copies in two Months, 
The Tenth Edition of which will ſpeedily be publiſh'd, 


KILLIKEEN, 
a 


PORN 


Inſerib'd to 


Colonel To HN STERLIN 6, late Gover- 
nour of we is in | Felans.. 


—_—_——_ 


— — _— _— — —_— 


—— ſ._ _ R — 


ili terrarum mibi præter omnes 
- _ ridet. Hos. 


PRA LU DIUM. 
O Felix anni, gui non ratione relicta, 
Traducens faciles, ſed non inglorius, ans, 
Cedit a eumultu 3 mollis cut tempora Vite 
Tabuntur warits aulæ inconeuſſa procellis ! 
Circumfuſa quies & pax, incognita magnis, 
Hie placide regnant; & verum fimplict cultu, 


n itigue ggnax FOO & pettus honeſtum. 
: * Poet, J. Devoyen, Vol. 2, , 


_—_ —_— 
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LAY > Ti L L unobſerv'd Italian Floods had ſtray 'd 
n Silence loſt with each inglorious Shade; 

Had not the Breaſts of Poets been inſpir'd 

To make thoſe rural Scenes in Verſe admir'd. 

Hibernia's fertile Plains, cryſtalline Floods, 


Embroider d Meads and Aromatic Woods, 
1 N 
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The Fountain Nymphs from the adjacent Hills, . 
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No leſs invite to Verſe the tuneful Throng ; : 


No leſs deſerve the Muſes ſacred Song. 


Of all the Virgins of the Solemn Hill, 


Calliepe the firſt; exerts her Skill. 

She ſtrikes her copious Shell, extends rx ng 
And in Hibernia's Praiſe bids Harmony rejoice. 
Hergne rolls his Flood thro U/fer's flow'ry Plains, 
And half the Province of her Moiſture dreins. 
Large Rivers, which in wild Meanders twine, 
Hither, as to the Sea, their Courſe incline. 


Like liquid Pearls pour out their lueid Rills; + 1% 
Which ſteal in broken Murmurs down the Steep, 


And ſeek inſenſibly the ſwelling Deep. 


Wide rolls the Stream — extenſives is his Courſe ; 


Unſearchable his Depth, and great his Force. 


His Arms “ three hundred Iſles encompaſs round, 
Whoſe gently-riſing Sides with Woods are crown'd. 
Of thole the firſt let Killikeen be plac'd, . 
With all the Beauties of Retirement grac'd; 


Which ſweetly ſituated, gay Retreat, 


(Contriv'd by Nature for the Muſe's Seat) 


Into this ſpacious Lough projecting lies, 
And all Acceſs from Land but one denies. 
The Sylvan Gods her warbling Confines grace, 
And * Cyprus ſhows but in the ſecond Place. - + 


Her Glebe, by Ceres bleſt, rich Harveſts yields, 
And various Beauties cloth the motly Fields. 
Benignant Herbs here each Incloſure brings, 


And in no Spot a Plant of Poiſon ſprings; 
But ſuch, whoſe healing Sweets enrich the Soil, ; 
And with its Jujce rewards the Chymilt's Toil. 


The painted Wilds delicidus Fragrance bring, 


| And bloſſom'd Beans perfume the Zeghyr's Wing. S 


Retiring here from her Romantic Seats, 


The Queen of Love with all her Train retreats. 
Here friendly Solitude ſecurely reigns, 


Remote from Envy and ambitious. Scenes. 
Here 


ho It i is ; Gd that in this ad thank are FI 5 Iſlands and Peninſuls 5. 
T know ſeveral of them to be under Stock and Tillage, and to be In- 


babited; but J have not ſeen their Number mention'd in any Geographic 


Deſcription of Ireland. 
+ A Peninſula, 3 Miles 8. W. of Caven. 


** An Ifland in the Carpathian Sea between Syria and Ciliciz : S0 


Fruitful, that it was called the happy Iſle. 


Here * Aua holds her golden Horn; 
Reward the Husbandman, and erown his Toil, 


The Neighb'ring Iſles, at eaſy Diſtance plac'd, 


| Whole tuſted Branches, in their Pride array'd, 
Invite the Shepherd to the grateful Shade. 


As here th' unweary'd Eye with Rapture ftrays, | „ | | 
And ev'ry blooming Wilderneſs ſurveys ; e $4 


The pendent Arbours trembling in the Flood; : =, = } 


Me dwell indulgent on the lovely Scene. | . 
The feather'd Warblers through the Coverts Play, Z =): 
And make the Place irregularly gay. FR 054 
When in the Fluſh of Morn freſh-breathing Gales 


(Ere So or Myra leave their balmy Bed, 
While pleaſing Dreams amuſe each Female — 7-557: "I 
Preſaging Viſions o'er their Pillows creep, 1 4 


LE 
When op'ning Buds their tender Leaves diſplay ; | | 


{ 
The wing'd Muſicians chirrup thro* each Grove, 1 
Salute the new-born Day witheSongs of Love; 9 
And change without Deſign the mellow Notes, 5 5 | | 
That ſweetly quiver in their lab'ring Throats. 
In thoſe fair Lawns and intermingled Groves, 


and Honey. When Jupiter came of Age, he continu'd to the Horn this 
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Content and Pleaſure all her Gifts adorn. 
Here Peace and Liherty united ſmile, 


Here artleſs Nature courts the raviſht Eyes: 
All round in beautiful Diſorder riſe. . 


With chequer'd Lawns and waving Foreſts grac'd; 


The Bees, in Arches as the Foliage meets, 
Among the Texture interweave their Sweets. 


The leafy Honours of each vaulted Wood, 


The daiſy-painted Fields and rip'ning Grain 


In wanton Whiſpers skim along the Vale | „ 5 


They ſmile at faney'd Conqueſts as they ſleep, ) | | | | 
Convening Sportſmen with the deep-tun'd Horn, | | N xl 
Alarm their Dogs, and wake the drowzy Morn : 5 1 
The ſprightly Vouth their active Sports renew, . 
And then the pleaſing Sylvan-chaſe purſue, _ | | A 
Still at the dewy-cheek'd Approach of Day, | 5 Þ: 


Here Nature's variegated rich Attire | 
Invites to e'ery 1ſaft and gay Defire. 85 | 


Where gentle Zephyrs breathe, and ſporting Loves; 
From ſpangled Paſtures, and from ſhelving Rocks, 
The Shepherd MP views his OE: Flocks. 


r 


The 


ka Jupiter 8 "Nurſe, She fed him out of an Horn, with Goats-milk 


— 


Virtue, that whoſoever had it, ſhou'd have Meat and Drink at his Wiſh- 
ing: 


. — 
— . — — 
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The lowing Herds that brouze through ev'ry Wood, 


The finny Regions basking in the Flood; 
All things that breathe their Faculties employ 
In Songs of Praiſes and united Joy. | 
Th' expanded Vales the Voice of Nature fills, 
And *wakes the Echo's from the neighb'ring Hills: 
When the bright Planet darts meridian Rays, 
Refreſhing Gales the Amber Flood conveys ; 
And, when beyond the Golden Verge of Day, 
Mild Evenings their ſoft, ducky Wings diſplay, 
The ſilver Dews deſcend, and gently feed, 
The bladed Verdure, and the thirſty Seed. 
Of feeble Light along extended Blaze, 
Upon the Water's quiv'ring Surface plays: 
Jo ev'ry blooming Verge the Limpid Stream, 
In lucid Folds reflects the fainting Gleam. 
The Reeds ſcarce ruffle with the cooling Breeze, 
Much like the humming Sound of diſtant Bees. 
Ta bearded Hooks the Trowlers fix their Baits, 
With trembling Line the patient Angler waits; 
'The Breame and ſpringing Trout divide the Flood, 
And leap at Death with Greedineſs of Food. ” 
Then treach'rous Nets the ſcaly Pike ſurround, 
Prince of the finny Troops that here abound. 
The Pipes, or more enliv'ning Vidl's Strains, 
Invite the Nymphs to dance upon the Plains 
Who graceful on the level Verdure move, 
In vary'd Meaſuges — Innocence and Love 
Dilate their Spirits; while the cooling Breeze, 
That gently whiſpers through th' imbow'ring Trees, 
Their flowing Garments ſwells, fans e'ery Breaſt, 
And wanton ſighs on e'ery riſing Cheſt. 
Exulting Joy with Love in ſoft Diſguiſe, 
Diſtends their Hearts, and flaſhes in their Eyes; 
Promiſeuous Chearfulneſs they all diſplay, 
And quite 3 the Labours of the Day, 
Chequer'd with innocent Delights like this, 
Was tuneful Virgil's Seat of rural Bliſs. 5 
When gentle Night the weary World invades, 
And wraps Creation in her Silken Shades; 
When curling Streams refle& in Silver Rows 
The borrow'd, Light that Cynthia faintly ſhews 
Here lull'd to Reſt, the virtuous Boſom feels 
In Dreams more Pleaſure than the Day reveals: 
£1y/ian Scenes amuſe the gladden'd Sight, 
| Becauſe all Day the Proſpect is — Delight = 


3 


O bleſt 
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O bleſt Retirement ! where no factious Noiſe 
The bliſsful Harmony of Mind deſtroys; 
Where Peace and golden Plenty dwell, and where 
Pure Virtue reigns in unpolluted Air! 
Nor griping Penury nor meagre Want, 

Nor Strife attempts this bleſt Abode to haunt : 
Yet all Exceſſes and ſuperfluous Toys | 

Are hence excluded as inferior Joys. 

Here all Delights in pure Obedience move, 

And ſweetly mix with Innocence and Love. 

Ev'n when bleak Winter chills the rolling Year, 

Amidſt ſurrounding Snows, tis pleaſant here: 

No 3 Blaſts, no Damps infectious riſe; ' 

No trightful Proſpects pierce the wounded Eyes: 
But when the genial Spring renews the Earth, 
And gives to ev'ry Thing that grows new Birth, 

| Reviving Nature ſmiles, and all around 
A rich Enamel over-ſpreads the Ground. 

The ſportive Plains with various Dyes array'd, 
Profuſe, in full Luxuriance lye diſplay d. 
HFither (no more with Thirſt of Glory fir'd, 

To rural Scenes from Martial Poſts retir'd) 
Thou, happy Sterling! wiſely haſt remoy'd, 

To grow in Sacred Knowledge more improv'd; 
Fou hence with calm Delight and Pity view 
The various Cares that buſy Men purſue; 
Where each by diff rent Ways attempts to gain 
Uncertain Happineſs with certain Pain: 
While you ſerene th' exalted Raptures know, 
That from aBreaſt inſpir'd with Virtue flow. 


BALLYHAISE, 


BALLTHAISE. 


A 


POE M. 


Tnſerib'd to 
Brocknits NewpuRcn Bs 


| Methinks I ſee net Diocleſian walk 
In the Salonian Garden's noble Shade, 
Which by his own Imperial Hands were made. 
 Methinks I ſee him Smile, as he does Tal 
With thoſe Ambaſſadors who came in vain 
 Tinvite him to @ Throne again. 
If I, my Friends, ſays he, fpould to you Be 
All the Delights that in this Garden grow, 
is likelier nuch that you would with me ſtay, 
Than tis that you ſhow'd carry me away. 
And truſt me not, my Friends, Dates er 7 Day 
T walk nat here with more 
Than ever after the moſt happy Cee, | 
In Triumph to the Capitol I rode, | 


To thank the Gods, and to be — nyſelf almoſt a 8⁰⁴ — 
. CoWwI Ex. 


—_— 
1 * 


N A I Memnides ; his lofry 8 
And fam'd Theocritus his rural Vein; 

YM Cou'd I like Mantua's laurel'd Poet ſing, 
Like Thomp/on paint the Beauties of the Spring; 


wich 17a//er's Melody and Granville's Eaſe, 


With Lang/eren' $ —— with a | Foſs like Gay's; 8 


The Qaicks, whoſe very Seed he mw let fall 
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Or like an Addiſan, with Judgment clear; 


Spread the Luxuriance of the rip'ning Year : 


Cou'd I all their united Thoughts refine. 


With Ses Invention and with Pope's deſign; 


Such Harmony ſhould dwell upon my Lays 


As might rear Monuments to Newbargh's Praiſe; 


Whoſe great Improvements (Scenes of ſoft Delight!) 
With pleaſing wonder fill the Trav'ler's Sight; 
Who with becoming pride and pleaſure ſees 

The Plants he ſet grow up in arduous Trees; 


7 


Grow up in Fences cloſe as any Wall; 


Who planted ev'ry Tree, did all contrive, 
And Lives to ſee them in Perfection thrive. 


What pow'r of Verſe — what Majeſty of Strain 
Can to the Eye preſent the various Scene? 


Begin my Muſe, attempt the bold Deſign, - 


And to Deſcription-pureſt Numbers join. 
Upon an eaſy Eminence is plac'd, 


Wich ev'ry art of Architecture grac'd, 
A ſpacious Fabric of majeſtic height, 
That ftrikes with pleaſing Raviſhment the Sight, 


The place of Timber, Maſon-work ſupplies z 
And ev'n the Stairs on maſſy Columns riſe. 


To ev'ry Arch the quarry's Strength is join'd ; 
With warmer Brick each vaulted Room is lin'd. 
In antique Shapes no foreign Arras hides 


'The Concave Ceilings or the pannel'd Sides; 


But cicher Stocho, all in Foliage wrought, 


Adorns the hollow of each ſumptu»us Vault. 


From the State-Stairs two flagg'd Arcades extend; 
A beauteous Turret ſtands at either End. 
The Manſion-houſe Magnificent appears; 


Behind, each Office decent Grandeur wears. 


When Winds convullive all their Force engage, 


And rooted Trees fall down before their Rage; 


When jarring Blaſts their diſmal Shock prepare, 


And rattling Meteors ſwell the gloomy Air; 
All Storms the convex Roof defies, nor fears 


The ruinous Decays of endleſs Years, 
Firm as a Memphian * Pyramid it ſtands, 


The Glory of excelling Artiſt's Hands. 
| OT | 


® Memphis is a City in the Iſle Dells in Egypt, now call'd Grand Caire; 
famous tor the Pyramids and fiately Sepulchres of Kings there {ct up. 


Tbis 
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This was the piovs Builder's great Deſign 
From Fire and Storms to guard the ſtately Shrine. 
With envious Pride ſucceflive Ages will, 
Wond'ring commend, the great Contriver's Skill. 
This new erected, venerable Frame, 
Smiles on a Chryſtal, wide-expanding Stream; 
Whoſe gentle Fall our Ears with noiſe invades, 
Like Bees diſturb'd, in regular Caſcades. 
As from the Rocks the ſoaming Water bounds, 
Each Echo dies in diſtant leſs'ning Sounds! 
In frothy Sheets the Current murmurs dowh, 
Soon dy'd with various Colours, not its own 
| And, as with ſmooth Majeſtic eaſe it glides, 
A ately Bridge bends o'er the rolling Tides. 
To this, juſt equal to the Front's Extent, 
A ſhelving Garden hangs with flow Deſcent. 
A well divided Fiſhery, that lies | 
_ Cloſe by the Flood, receives its freſh Supplies: 
Within their watry Cells the Fiſhes play, 7; 
And diff*'rent Ponds fecure the Scaly prey. 
Three Flights of 4 three Terraſſes divide; 
A ſhaggy Verdure eſoaths each floping Side. 
_ Cloſe interwoven Twiggs of Laurel green 
| Fence up the leafy Walls that grow between. 
Upon each border'd Verge at either Hand 
Square taper Trees of Yew, like Pillars, ſtand. 
The gilded Marigold, and Vi'let blue, 
The glowing Pink and Tulip's vary'd hue; 
The ſpotleſs Lily, and the bluſhing Roſe, 
And Crimſon Clove a rich Perfume diſcloſe ; 
The ſcollop'd Reccla's, dewy Cowſlip, Thyme, 
All ſorts of vernal Flow'rs in all their Prime, 
Their Odours blend with e'ery balmy Breeze, 
That gently Whiſper through the trembling Trees. 
In this three water Spouts at pleaſure plag 


Fed by a Stream a long, laborious Way, 


Which through a Conduit near a Mile extends, 
And o'er thoſe Ciſterns by a Sluice impends. 
In lucid Rills the bubbling Water tow'rs, . 
And ſcatt'ring falls in artificial Show'rs. 
An op'ning Viſta from the Front extends, 
And on a riſing, velvet Green aſcends. | 
In beauteous Order rang'd ſtands &ery Tree 
At DiRance planted in a due Degres 
1 . With 
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With equal Space their branching Arms extend; 
With equal F height their taper Heads aſcend. 
The Vale below a mu'rm'ring River fills | 
That ſwiftly rolls between the parted Hills. 
Upon its Margin in meandrous Rows | 
A Foreſt, as by Nature planted, grows. 

The dimpl'd Stream reflects the waving Trees, 
And curling glides before the ſwelling Breeze. 

On one Side ſpiry Firrs, in ſtately Rows, 

A fair “ Expanſe of Verdure ſmooth incloſe. 

A Proſpect hence the curious Scene renews, _ 
At once with more than thirty diff rent Views 
Of Floods, and Streams, for ſeveral Miles away, 
That thro' the Lawns in ſportive windings play. 

The pleaſing Proſpects riſe, with new Delight, 

Far as the utmoſt Meaſure of the Sight, 
Hills riſing over diſtant Hills appear, 

Whoſe bluiſh Tops are loft in Fields of Air; 
Our Eyes, enraptur'd, on all fides ſurvey 
A various Landſcape unconfin'd and gay. 

To this a long aſcending Viſta leads 
In double Rows that parts the ſhelving Meads ; 


Whoſe bounds are edg'd with interwoven Woods, 
With Fruitfal Orchards, and with Amber Floods. 
When all thoſe Trees their blooming Pride diſplay, 


 Pomona's Arbour never ſmil'd ſo gay. - 

The loaded boughs are beautifully crown' 

With filver'd Bloſſoms, bending to the Ground. 

The luſcious Nonparel, the Spiry Pear, 
And Velvet Peach, their Vernal promiſe wear. 

Damſins and downy Plumbs of various Dye, 

With Virgin Bluſhes, gratify the Eye, 

The juicy Pippin and the ſweet Pear- main, 

And oily Philbert grace the chequer'd Scene 

Like Nectar, here, the Sweets of Plenty flow; 

Here, like Anbroſia, Fruits of all kinds grow; 

And for each bloom thoſe Trees in Spring afford, 

In Golden Autumn Fruit will be reſtor d. 

Behind the Structure, and on th' other Side, 

The Kitchen Gardens laviſh all their Pride. 

_ Succeſſive Seaſons here with Hand profuſe 9 
Give all requir'd for Hoſpitavle Ule; _ 


Tranſ- 


8 


+ That is, from the Rocks. | 


* The Paddock in Circumference about a Mile 


E EF 


$ There are Rabbits, Pigeons and other Fowl, and ſeveral ſorts 63 


Fiſh, all within the Walls of this Garden, | 
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Tranſmuted Vegetables, luſcious Roots, 
And, for Delight, variety of Fruits. 

With ſlated Roof and ſpiry Loovre grac'd, 
' Contiguous, here a Pigeon Houſe is plac'd ; 
Where cooing Doves their Silver Wings diſplay, 
Renew their Courtſhips innocent and gay ; 
Where murm'ring Troops appear but newly ſprung, 
And Old-ones Hatch and Feed their unplum'd Young. 
Rabbits below in pretty Fright are ſeen | 
Grazing and skipping on the Wall'd-in Green. 
Here ev'ry Spot abundance does produce 
For Curious Palates or Domeſtic uſe. 

Each common Buſh is richly dreſt; and here 

The Ground is taught no vitious Weed to bear. 
A well-cut Hedge does ev'ry Walk adorn, 
And cluſter'd Bloſſoms ſmile on ev'ry Thorn. 
In conic Shape tall Elms reveal their Pride, 
And ſhade the common Road on either Side. 
All Things as regular and gay appear, 
As if God“ Priapus reſided here. 
Off tow'rds the South, in Form a Circle neat, 
Upon a Neighb'ring Hill is fituate 
The Town which Fire and Water both befriend, 
From which delightful Avenues extend. 5: 

The Model's prettily contriv'd, and new; 

On ev'ry Side th' Aſcent is eaſy too. 
In this a Market Houſe, commodious laid, 

Stands in the Center of a round Arcade. 
Upon the Convex Roof is neatly plac'd 

A Cupalo with three Gilt Dials grac' d. 
Cloſe by, the Temple of Eſtabliſht Pray'r 
Stands decent, always kept in Good Repair. 
Though this compactly built, unfiniſht + Town 
Is not, as yet, inhabited | by one 
At weekly Markets, and four times a Year, 
At Fairs, great Multitudes aſſemble here. 
This Project be'ng ſo ſuddenly approv'd, 
Confirms the Founder to be well-belov'd ; 

By this the Country's Gratitude is ſhewn _ 
To him whom they their Benefactor own. 
Some Miles we're favour'd with a pleaſant Road, 
On which a vaſt Expence has been beſtow'd, 

Firm as a Turnpike, as a Viſta gay, 
That teems a Level almoſt all the way. 


* The God of the Gardens with the Aatient Heathen, 
In the Year 1739. 5 : 
+ Within 3 Mlies of Cavan. 


We've 
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We've of the Village three Succeſſive Views; CO ns. 

And in one Mile the Proſpect thrice we loſe : 

Strait in a Line each gently riſing Height 
Agreeably deceives th' advancing Sight. 

From ev'ry bleak unfriendly Wild remov'd, 

With all the Elegance of Art improvd; 

Such vaſt Variety the Proſpect fills | 

With Walks and Viſta's and imbower'd Hills, 

Upon the lovely Scene my Fancy's loſt, 

And ſcarce I know what to diſtinguiſh moſt. 
Each Lawn in all its vernal Glory yields 
A balmy Fragrance as Arabia's Fields. 

A ſweet Enamel ev'ry Plain o'erſpreads, 

The grateful Tribute of adjacent Meads. 

Thouſands of Graces bliſs the Flow'ry Ground, 

And throw promiſcuous Beauties all around. 

Tall Spreading Trees, with Painted Boughs array'd, 

Entwining, crown each Eminence with Shade. 

Wich Gloſly Plumes and Scarlet-cirled Eyes, 

The whirring Pheaſants midſt the Thickets rite : 

With deep-tun'd Notes the echoing Foreſt rings, 
Bruſht with the ruſtling of their gaudy Wings. 

The Feather'd Songſters, through the Vocal Groves, 

Melodiouſly renew their Yearly Loves. 

Full in the Breeze the tunetul Diſcord ſwells, 

And on th” inraptur'd Ear harmonious dwells. 

So ſoft the Muſic, and ſo grand the Sight, 

Both Eyes and Ears are raviſht with Delight: 

While Citzens in Hurry and Debate 55 

Conſume their Hours, or in Affairs of State; 

While Abſentees their Fortunes ſpend abroad, . 
And their Screw'd Tenants of their Kights defraud z 
Thy Boſom, happy Newburgh, here diſdains 
Of Court the Pomp, of Purpled Slaves the Chains, 
Thy well-diſcerning Mind has wiſely choſe, 

Inſtead of high Employments, ſoft Repoſe; 

Where, free from Tumults and internal Stings, 

Lou ſerve your Country in Domeſtic Things; 

Where in the flow'sy Walk or ſacred Shade 
Nor Cares, nor Fears thy Soul ſerene invades 
Where all thy Steps a Conſcience clear attends, 
Sooths ev'ry Thought, from e'ery Ill defends; 

Bids all Anxieties of Mind to ceaſe, _ 

And whiſpers to thy Breaſt — Eternal Peace — 
Where you from Wiidom's Stores extract the Balm | 
That keeps your juſt untroubl'd Spir!.s calm, e 
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While thus directed by Supernal Graee, 

You tread the prone Deſcent of Years in Peace, 

Behold yourſelr by all around you lov'd, 

By Earth applauded, and by Heav'n approv'd. 
All thy Deſcendants penſive were of late, 

Revolving in their Thoughts thy doubtful Fate ; 

And often did to Heav'n Fair Pray'rs addreſs, 

To ſpare that Life which does ſo many bleſs, 

Thy Health and their Support reſtor'd again, 


With Joy they ſee, and now no more complain. 


If Candor and Sincerity of Mind, 
With ſtricteſt Piety and Truth refin'd ; 
With Friendſhip, Juſtice and Benevolence, 
Extenſive Knowledge, and the ſoundeſt Senſe 3 
With Love of Induſtry and Morals pure, 
With Symphathetic Kindneſs for the Poor; 
With all the Virtues that the Gods approve, 
Can claim Eſteem and univerſal Love; 
Can crown old Age with Honours all mature, 
Can preſent Peace and future Bliſs ſecure; 
aſt is thy Challenge to a worthy Name, 
And to eternal Reſt as juſt thy Claim. 
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7 Troxas s FLEMING, By: 


Op! That kind Heco 1 ap hes 7 much 115 Friend, 


To make my Fate upon my Choice depend; 
All ny 4mbition I would here confine, 


And 1229 this 4 Op um tar be mine. 
Rosc. Par. Fivo. 
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N riſing Grand, ® within a Valley plac'd, 
z With chequer'd Hills at eaſy diſtance grac'd, 
> A Structure ſtands; built uniform and neat— 
With all the beauties of a Country Seat. 
Four equal Sides the ſhingled Roof ſuſtain, 
Which, like a concave Rock excludes the Rain; 


With Pain protected from inclement Air, 


And 'gainſt the rougheſt Seaſons of the Year. 
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By juſt Degrees the ſpiry Square aſcends, 
And, like a Pyramid, it's ſummit ends. 

Full on the Front the beamy God diſplays 
The chearful warmth of. his Meridian Rays. 
Soft riling Breezes, gentle and ſerene, _ 
Salute each Window from the Sylvan Scene: 
The well til'd Hall in vary'd Angles ſpreads 
And to a Stocho'd, lofty Stair- Caſe leads. 

A ſumptuous Parlour opens to the Right; 
And ſhews a triple Proſpect of Delight. | 
The Builder's Skill the Chambers all declare; 


And do, though plain, a decent Grandeur wear. 


This Fabrick does agreeably preſent 
From ev'ry Side, an eaſy, ſlow Deſcent; _ 
But from the Front an unforc'd Level ſpreads, 
Where various Beauties creep along the Beds. 


A ſpacious Terraſs lies before the Door, 


Cemented well and ſmooth as any Floor. 
Upon the Borders of a velvet Plain 


Both Sides, where various other Beauties reign, 


With taper Trees of Box and Yew are grac d 
Of equal Size, at equal Diſtance plac'd. 
Too this an Avenue, ſerpentine, leads, | 

Adorn'd with Trees above the ſhelving Meads. 

Juſt at the Enterance of which there ſtands 

A ſpacious Gate-way built by curious Hands. 

Within two fair Parterres appear to view 

All ſorts of Flow'rs of lovely Form and Hue- 

The painted Tulip, Lily, fragrant Roſe, 

A blooming Wilderneſs of Sweets compoſe. _ 

The pale Narciſſus, and the bright Jonquil, 

With rich Perfumes th' enamel'd Carpet fill. 

On th' Eaſtern Side delightful Plots appear 

Diagonally form'd —— tall Hedges rear 

Their waving Heads in- various Figures round. 

The Ear's diverted with the murm'ring Sound 

Of Waters falling from a ſmall Caſcade, 

Down to a Baſon in the Garden laid. 

Beefore the Front, upon a gentle Height, 
A ſtrong Encloſure ſtops the wand'ring Sight ; 

In former Times a Daniſb Fort—but now | 

A Circle where all kinds of Fruit-Trees grow; 

| Fair to the Eye, delicious to the. Taſte, 


With pleaſant Walks, and neat Diviſions grac'd, 


From this a grand extended Terraſs leads, 


Along the Hill adorn d with graceful Shades; 


To 
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To the End of which another Daniſb Fort 


Does moſt agreeably our Footſteps court. 


Off to the left before our.ſtraying Eyes, 


A fine Decoy within a Deer-Park lies. 
With tuneful Notes the Thruſhes charm the Woods, 


| While various Wild-Fowl ſport about the Floods. 
In ſafe retreat they on the Surface play, 


Till from the Fowler's view they wing their way. 
Then clam'rous Plover, Teal and Wild-Ducks riſe, 


And cackling Flocks, like Clouds, obſcure the Skies. 


The airy Circles all commence their Flight, 


Float on the Winds, and overcome the Fright ; 


Nor leave their helpleſs and unfeather'd Care, 
But flutt'ring round them hover in the Air. 
The weſtern Side is ſweetly compaſt in, 


With ſhaggy Skirts of an e&broider'd Green. 
A curious Terraſs pleaſant Plots divides, 
And juſt Diagonals adorn the Sides. | 
When on this Terraſs we our Steps advance, 

Our Wonder gay Varieties enhance; 


Tall, antient Trees an ample Shade diſplay, 


Expel the Sun, and form a doubtful Day. 


Between two Walls we gradually deſcend, 


And o'er a wide Canal our Sight extend. 
All ona ſudden in a ſweet Surprize, 
A tranverſe Terraſs courts our raviſht Eyes. 


Thrice fifty Yards in length from End to End, 


Two ſtately Walls the fineſt Fruits defend. 


From this with eaſy ny our Feet explore, 
A velvet Slope of fifty Foot or more; 


Wich to th' impriſon'd Water's Margin leads, 


On a dead level with two ſpacious Meads, 
Round which a Sylvan Scene aſcending grows— 


Here from its Spring a chryſtal River flows: 

A winding Vale the peaceful Flood receives, 

And here the Stream its glaſſy Boſom heaves. 
Of this thy Skill its native Courſe depriv'd, 


Judicious Owner! This thy art contriv'd. 


swift o'er the Waters glides the nimble Boat, 
While on the Surface frothy Bubbles float. 
Two ſmiling Loves'adorn the ſhining prow, 


And ſilken Streamers lightly dancing flow. 


When faintly brightdefcending Phoebus gilds 


Wich milder Rays the clover-painted Fields ; 


When a low Murmur whiſpers thro' the Trees, 


And ſmiling Flow'rs enrich 7-2 balmy Breeze: 
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The breathing Hautboy and the ſharper 
With vary'ng Tones the mellow Fiddle ſuit, 
Then ſooth'd by Harmony the Paſſions riſe, 
And pleafing tranſport kindles in our Eyes. 
Th' Amuſement all with equal Rapture ſhare, 


And ev'ry Breaſt is free from ev'ry Care. 


On ev'ry Side tall Trees the Scene renew, 
And ſtand in Avenues to ev'ry view. 
Unlabour'd Fields ſweet-ſmelling Odours bring, 
And fragrant Herbs, the promiſes of Spring. 

The blended Odours fill each mazy Grove, 
And wing'd Muſicians chirrup Songs of Love. 
When the Sky bluſhes with departing Light, 


And falling Dews proclaim th' approach of Night, 
The gabbling Wild-Geeſe in a lengthen'd Train, 


Here ſoar aloft, and cleave the azurg Plain: 


The Clouds with golden Edges float along — 
And ſafe Retreats conceal the feather'd Throng. 


juſt at the Southern End of this Canal,, 
And at the head of a delightful Mall. 


A Grotto ſtands, adorn'd with various Shells; 


In whoſe deep hollow liſt'ning Echo dwells, 


Here curious Works and Buſts amuſe ; and here, 
Large Sheets of pannel'd Looking-Glaſs appear; 


Which to falſe views the entring Eyes invite, 
And mot agreeably deceive the Sight. 
When on the parching Earth in ſultry Days, 
| Afello darts his moſt directed Rays; 
When his Meridian Beams collected beat, 


And ev'n the thickeſt Shades are pierc'd with heat, 


Cool as the“ Fair One's Grotto was of old, 


Where the young Stranger his Adventures told, 
To that fair Nymph, who ſev'ral Years before 
Receiv'd his Father on her grateful Shore; 


Or ev'n as Thetis Grat— 
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 O'fer Head is built a Pleaſure Room; and here, : 


We view the Glories of the rip'ning Year. 
| Befide the Door a Bowling-Green is ſpread 
Near fifty Foot Diameter —and made 
In form a Circle, regular and neat; 
Round which is rais'd a decent, moſly Seat. 
To this, contiguous from a ſhelving Wall, 
In foamy curls the murm'ring Waters fall. 
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Into this fair Canal —at th' other end, 
Superfluous Bubbles o'er a Bank deſcend. 
The gentler Stream from hence a Channel leads, 


In wild Meanders by the flow'ry Meads ; 
And, wand'ring thro'a venerable Wood, 


It ſteals a Paſſage to its native Flood. 


On the North Side (the Work of lateſt Years) 
A Stately Ringe of Offices appears, | 


A well-pav'd Court receives the welcome Gueſts, 


And chearful Smiles invite their ſocial Breaſts. 


A vaulted Kitchen firſt ſalutes our view. 


In Model lofty, ſquare, genteel and new. 
To this an arched, lightſome Paſſage leads, 


And joins the Manſion to the ſtately Sheds. 


The Stables built Magnificent and Grand; 


On Pillars neat the well- wiought Arches ſtand: 
In juſt proportion ev'ry Brick is laid, . 
And ev'ry Stone a firm Support is made. 

Th' Apartments all are regular and neat, 


Compact, convenient, ev'ry way compleat. 


Thoſe Buildings long ſhall charm ſucceeding Days, 


—_ 


And tell to future Times the wiſe Contriver's Praiſe, 
From hente the Kitchen Gardens hang, and here 
Delicious vegetables Feaſt the Year, „ 
Hßpring here and Autumn in Sueceſſion reign; 

The Earth Rill Blooming and the Air Serene. 


Orchards and Foreſts here promiſcuous grow, 
And Ponds, multangular, are ſeen below. 
In cluſt'ring Swarms the Bees deſpoil the Flow'rs, 


Rifle their Sweets and range the bloſſom'd Bow'rs. 


With recent Wax their concave Cells they fill, 
And from themſelves ambroſial juice diſtill, 
While ſome are traverſing the Fields, at home, 


Others are building the laborious Comb; 
Abroad they ſearch what all the Flow'rs produce, 


And hoard their Summer's Gain for Winter's Uſe, 
With Trees aſpiring ev'ry Hill's array'd, 7 


Let not incumber'd with ungrateful Shade. 
In ev'ry Angle feather'd Troops repair, | 
And ſhave with level Wings the paſſive Air. 
Here ſtately Steeds and Herds and Flocks all round, 
| Behind the Gardens graze the motley Ground: 
In well-divided Parks on moſly Beds, 0 | 
They lie by Streams that murmur thro' the Meads. 


Here Silver Riv'lets by the Paſtures glide, 
And tall Patrician Trees —_ their Side. 
x | 
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Soft- footed Winds skim o'er th' enamell'd Fields, 
And ev'ry Flow'r a ſoothing Odour yields. 
A Pigeon houſe, contiguous on a Rock, 
Erected ſtands ; where, when the Silver Flock 
Is rouz'd, in Fright they all their holes forſake, 
And thro' the Dome their downy Pinions ſhake : 


While tow'rds the top they riſe, there falls below | 


A ſhow'r of Feathers like a ſhow'r of Snow. 

The callow Young ſit murm'ring in their Neſts, 
And trembling lean on their unfeather'd Breaſts. 
At firſt the Concave with their flutt'ring rings: 
To ſmoother Flight they ſoon expand their Wings, 
And light on ſome adjacent Roof; where they 
Renew their Loves, and ſweetly- cooing play; 


Or in the Field ſurvey their promis'd Store, 


And then return when all the Danger's oer. 
Convey me, Goddeſs, to the Eaſtern Side, 
Where an huge Mountain boaſts Romantic Pride; 
Whoſe bulging Brows in wildeſt order riſe 

Rude, Chaos-like, and ſeem to prop the Skies. 
Th' unequal, craggy Maſſes hang; and hence 

The ſpangled Rocks reflect an awful Glance. 
Here * an high Wall o'er a vaſt tract of Ground 
Performs a winding, long, laborious round. 


5 Here watch the tender Deer, their fearful Fawns 
Stray thro' the Shrubs, and browze the Marſhy Lawns. 


_ Securely here they firſt each other chaſe, 
Then couchant lye at Eaſe in cloſe receſs. 


Here from the Heath the black-tail'd Moor-cock ſprings, | 


And ſlowly moves his Wet-incumber'd Wings; 
Till from an hoſtile Gun a Show'r of lead 


Breaks forth in Fire and Smoak, and ſtrikes him dead. 


The ſhudd'ring Pout with Wings expanded lyes, 


His Feet draws to his Breaſt, and with a ſpring he dies. 


Unto the painful ſummit of this height 

A gay Gazebo does our Steps invite. 
From this, when favour'd with a Cloudleſs Diy, 
We fourteen Counties all around ſurvey. 
Thy increaſing proſpe tires the wandring Eyes : 
Hills peep o'er Hills, and mix. wich diſtant Skies. 
But, as they ſharpen in th' ethereal. -bight; 5 7 
Their rudeneſs leſſens to our Ain Sisbt. Wu 
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n being ſeldom allowable, + 


Here Female Management its worth diſplays. 


They ſoon might learn their Paſſions to ſubdue, 
I' increaſe their Happineſs and Knowledge too: 
They'd not be forc'd to ſeek relief from Art, 


Here you experience draw from what you've * 
Converſe with Volumes of the ſacred Dead; „ 


. innocence all Day —with Peace all Night. 
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Beneath the Shade of this incumbent Hill 
The ſpace between embroider'd Valleys fill : 
Upon its Sides impending Fragments grow; 
Th' expanded Arms of Pleaſure lie below. 
A thouſand Beauties till remain behind, 


That ask a Taſte like 4di/on's to find. 


Now down the trackleſs Steep my Steps I bend, 


To take a Bottle with my worthy Friend; 


With whom true Candor, uncorrupt and ſound, 
And chearful Temperance are always found; 
In whom the Hoſpitable Spirit reigns, 


| That all Exceſſes equally diſdains. 


All things within are kept exactly nice, 


As neat and gay as Cupid's Paradiſe. 


Here fine Oeconomy demands our Praiſe; 


Would reſtleſs Men, by love of. Virtve fir d, 
But view thee, FLEMING, from the World retir 4; 


But be both ſound in Health, and ſound i in Heart. | 14 


And here your Boſom conſtantly delight, 
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